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| Discourse concerning the Influence of 


dmerica on the Mind; being the Annual 
Oration delivered before the American 
Philosophical Society, at the University, 
is Philadelphia, October 18, 1823. By 
(.J.Incersoty. 8vo. pp. 67. Piula- 
delphia. 
isentes Of unfortunate prejudices, which, 
abnth sides, have been too pertinaciously 
up, long estranged the inhabitants of 
ieUnited States from Great Britain. In 
plitics there seemed but a truce ready at 
amoment to be broken, while, in litera- 
we, there was carried on an uninterrupted 
nflare. We satirized the manners of the 
\wericans, and treated their literature with 
atempt: while they, in return, republish- 
dthe odious calumnies of General Pillet, 
do gained his only knowledge of this coun- 
while on board a prison-ship, aud whose 
wrations were nearly as true as those of 
i more renowned Baron Munchausen. 
Mfhte years, however, a better feeling has 
pvaded both countries—countries between 
there is a natural and indissoluble 
mection; and we are much mistaken if 
Merest and policy do not soon require that 
ieyshould unite still more closely. Fre- 
mt, however, as the intercourse with the 
ited States is, and numerous as are the 
Mductions relating to it, yet they are so con- 
indictory, that it is really difficult to ascer- 
wtthe truth as to the moral and political 
lle of the country, its institutions, the 
samners of the people, &c. 
Among the works on this subject we have 
ted one, not that it is the most impor- 
ut, but hecause it isan American publica- 
“yaad consequently tess knowu than 
€ printed in England. 
Becca Philosophical Society 1S 
, Cider principle than that of England, 
*Mugh It must be confessed the litter has 
oe shown itself pretty comprehen- 
thine “ eercnn society was originally 
te ts ie natural sciences, but, about 
ey cers ago, there was added a coni- 
. history, morals, science, and litera- 
| Ws new branch, by giving wider 
ey society, and embracing a Breat= 
“rity of talent, has been found of 
‘etvice, and much valuable informa- 
heen 8, by the exertions of the committee, 
mh ited relative to the history and an- 
sites of America, and particularly as to 


Man om ; ih 
hers of the aboriginal inhabitants, 


Mons : ; 
reat the members of the literary and 
, co } 1- ’ * r Oo rey | whe 

Yor. 7 mmittee, by ivir. Tngerse lI, Whoo. 
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in October last, delivered a lecture, which 
is rather awkwardly termed a Discourse 
concerning the Influence of America on the 
Mind. It would, more properly, be called 
a view of the rise, progress, present state, 
character, and tendency of the political, 
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moral, scientific, and literary institutions of 


the United States. Mr. Ingersoll is an 
American, and, in comparing bis country 
with that of Europe, he almost invariably 
vives the preference to the former. This 
nay, to a certain extent, be excused, on the 
score of patriotism; but, in such an investi- 
gation, the strictest adherence to the truth 
would be more commendable. That Ame- 
rica is making rapid strides in literature and 
science we readily admit, and her institu- 
tions are certainly favourable to it; but 
when Mr, Ingersoll asserts, that ‘the Ame- 
rican list of discoveries is quite equal to the 
English,’ he must be aware that he is assert- 
ing what it is impossible to substantiate. 
We might, on this occasion, adopt, with a 
slight alteration, part of Garrick’s lines on 
Dr. Johnson :— 

‘In the decp mines of science, though Ameri- 

cans my toil, 
Can their strength be compared to Locke, New- 
tou, or Boyle? 

To come ta. more recent times, has Ame- 
rica produced a Davy, a Watt, or a Rennie? 
She hus not, nor is it any reproach that this 
has not been the case; for as soon ought we 
to expect infancy to grapple with nature age 
as that a nation of vesterday should com- 
pete with one which has been extending the 
boundaries of science for several centuries, 


Mr. Ingersoll commences with praising | 











the schools in the United States, which are | 


supported outof tne public funds. 
sC institutions of the 
country, and was acted upon on tirst 
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Vrovress of scrence and the uselui arts. 


Not one ol 


adimitted into the union without provision 


tuc eleven new states hus been 
in its constitution for schools, acadenies, 
iversities. Ip most of the 
sums i Money are ap- 
propriated to education, and they claim 

share in the great landed investments, which 
are mortgaged to it in the new states. 
Reckoning all those contrib tions, fi Geral 
and local, it may be asserted, that nearly as 


colleves, and un 


Oortwinal states, iarg 


! published in the United States. 





what the value of these donations will be 
before the close of the present century, 
equals at least the ostentatious bounties 
conferred on it in Europe. In one state 
alone, with but two hundred and seventy- 
five thousand inhabitants, more than forty 
thousand pupils are instructed at the pub- 
lic schools. I believe we may compute 
the number of such pupils throughout the 
United States at more than half a million. 
In the city of Philadelphia, without count- 
ing the private or the charity schools, there 
are about five thousand pupils, in the com- 
mon-wealth’s seminaries, taught reading, 
writing, and arithmetic, at an expense to the 
public of little more than three dollars a- 
year each one. Nearly the whole minor 
population of the United States are receiv- 
ing school education. Besides the multi- 
tudes at schools, there are considerably 
more than three thousand under-graduates 
always matriculated at the various colleges 
and universities, authorized to grant acade- 
inical degrees; not less than twelve hun- 
dred at the medical schools; several hun- 
dreds at the theological seminaries; and, at 
least, a thousand students of law,’ 

From schools, Mr. Ingersoll passes to 
books, to show how prolific the United 
States is in her literature; and his statement 
is curlons :—- 

‘The publication of books is so much 
cheaper in this country than in Great Bri- 
tain, that nearly allwe use are American 
editions, According to reports from the 
custom-houses, made under a resolution of 
the Senate, in 1822, it appears that the im- 
portation of books bears an extremely small 
proportion to the American editions, The 
imported books are the mere seed. It ts 


estimated that between two and three mil- 


lions of dollars’ worth of books are annually 
| It is to be 
regretied, that literary property here 1s held 


| by an impertect tenure, there being no Other 


procection fof 


it than the provisions of an 


wetlicient act of Congress, the impotent off- 


much as the whole nationa: expenditure of | 


the United States is set apart, by law, to en- 

lighten the people. The puble patronage 
. . | . 
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spring of an obsolete English statute. The 
iiducement to take copy-rights 1s therefore 
luadequate, and a large proportion of the 
most valuable American books are publish- 
ed without any legal title. Yet there were 
one hundred and thirty-five copy-rights pur- 
‘hased trom January, 1822, to April, 1823S. 
‘There have been eight editions, comprising 
seven thousand five huudred coptes, of 
Stewart's Philosophy, published bere since 


its appearance in Europe thirty years ago, 
Five hundred thousand dollars was the ca- 


pital trvested 1 one edition of Rees’s Uy- 


clopedia. Of a lighter bind af reading, 
33 : 
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nearly two hundred thousand copies of the 
Waverley novels, comprising five hundred 
thousand volumes, have issued from the 
American press in the last nime years. Four 
thousand copies of a late American novel 
were disposed of immediately on its pabli- 
cation, Five hundred dollars were paid by 
an enterprising bookseller for a single copy 
of one of these novels, without any copy- 
right, merely by prompt republication to 
gratify the eagerness to read it.” 

The reason why so few foreign books are 
imported into the United States, is more 
owing to the heavy duty imposed on them 
than to the merit or cheapness of her native 
productions. Indeed, speaking in the ag- 
vregate, we suspect works ure as cheap in 
England as in America, considering the ge- 
neral superiority of our English works, in 
paper, printing, and embellishments. It is 
in newspapers principally that the Ameri- 
cans undersell us, but this is not owing to 
our inability to print cheaper than them, 
for that is literally the case, but it is the 
heavy duty English newspapers pay that 
swells their price. Mr. Ingersoll calculates 
the number of newspapers printed in Ame- 
rica at a thousand, and opines that the mo- 
ral and political influence of newspapers ts 
greater in the United States than in Eng- 
land—an opinion which we deem very ques- 
tionable. We have already alluded to Mr. 
Ingersoll’s high claim for American discove- 
ry, and we give the passage in which it oc- 
curs; elsewhere, however, he seems to ad- 
init that, in the luxuries of hterature, the 
United States may be excelled; but he adds, 
‘in the literature of fact, of education, of 
politics, and perhaps even of science,’ Ame- 
rica is by no means far behind. 

‘ From literature,’ he says, ‘the transi- 
tion is natural to the ats, which minister to 
usefulness, comfort, and prosperity, mdivi- 
dual and national, Under their authority 
to provide for the encouragement of the 
arts and sciences, the United States, in 
thirty Years, have issued about four thou- 
sand four hundred patent rights for new and 
useful inventions, discoveries, and improve- 
ments. By the prevailing construction of 
the acts of Congress, American patentees 
must be American inventors or 1mprovers, 
and are exctuded from all things before 
known or used in any other part or period 
ofthe world. The English law allows Eng- 
lish patentees to monopolize the inventions, 
discoveries, and improvements of all the 
rest of the world when naturalized in Great 
Britain. Notwithstanding this remarkable 
disadvantave, I believe the American list of 
discoveries is quite equal to the English, 
The specimens and models open to public 
inspection 1 the national repository at 
Washington are equal, I understand, to any 
similar collections in England or France, 
and superior to those of any other country. 
It will hardly be expected that I should un- 
dertake to mention even the mest remark- 
able articles of this Immense museum, con- 
taining every element of practical science, 
of mechanism, of retinement, and of skill. I 
mav be allowed, however, to say, that the 
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cotton-gin has been of more proht to the 








United States than ten tinies all they ever 
received by internal taxation; that our 
grain-mill machinery, applied to the great 
staples of subsistence, is very superior to 
that of Europe; that there are, in the patent 
offices, models of more than twenty different 
power-looms, of American invention, ope- 
rated on, and weaving solely by, extrancous 
power,—steam, water, wind, anunals, and 
otherwise; and that the English machines 
for spinning have been so improved here, 
that low-priced cottons can be manufactur- 
ed cheap enough to undersell the English 
in England, after defraying the charges of 
transportation.” 

From the literature and science, Mr. In- 
cersoll proceeds to notice the politics, reli- 
gion, laws, &c. of the United States. In these 
states there are six thousand lawyers, and 
about ten thousand physicians. Mr. Inger- 
soll, who, as we have already stated, 1s 
strongly attached toevery thing that is Ame- 
rican, blames his legal fellow-countrymen 
for their preference of English law-books, 
and their respect for English judicial deci- 
sions. Speaking of our law reports, he 
says, ‘ of these reports, as they are termed, 
no less than sixty-four, consisting of more 
than two hundred volumes and a million of 
pages, have already been uttered in the 
United States, most of them in the present 
century, and in a ratio of great increase.’ 

This 1s 4 gross exaggeration, and if Mr. 
Ingersoll was not a better reasoner than he 
is an arithmetician, we should entertain but 
avery humble opinion of his talents. What 
does he mean by two hundred volumes con- 
taining a million of pages; will he assert 
that each volume contains five thousand 
paves? we presume not. On the subject 
of legislation and the press, Mr, Ingersoll 
decidedly gives the preference to the United 
States; he, however, blunders a little on 
the subject: he says, * the much-abused re- 
volution has givea to France a_ legisla- 
ture of two houses and a press of consider- 
able freedom!’ Again, speaking of the 
British Parliament conniving at and not au- 
thorizing the publication of the debates, he 
says,—* In France, the press 1s in this respect 
freer than in England. The publication of 
speeches in the legislature is considered an 
inviolable right, which, among all the revo- 
cations of the present government, has never 
been molested or called in question.’ 

So far is this from being the case, that the 
printing of a speech is a question that is put 
to vote in the Chamber of Peers. ‘ Legisla- 
tion,’ continues Mr. Ingersoll, ‘in the Unit- 
ed States, 1s better ordered, more delibera- 
tive, decorous, and dignified, much less tu- 
multuous or arbitrary, and more eloquent, 
than in Europe.’ From all we have seen of 
American levislation, we should have drawn 
a contrary inference, 

Mr. Ingersoll is equally decisive as to the 
superiority of the administration of justice 
in the United States, which he contends is 
much more pure than in England—a position 
which may fairly be doubted. On the state 
of religion, Mr. Ingersoll dweils at great 
length; and in many of his observations we 
concur. fe says,— : 
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‘ Segregation from politic = 
and toleration are the cardinal Principles of 
the American church. On the continent Co 
Europe, toleration means, where it -is said 
to exist, Catholic supremacy suffirine sa 
ordinate protestantism, In the united kin. 
dom of Great Britain and Treland it meant 
protestant Inerarchy, abetted by dissenters 
excluding Catholics from political privileges 
and subjecting them to double ecclesiastieg| 
unpositions. France, Italy, Ireland and 
Spain, have been desolated by contests be 
tween church and state. Toleration ™ 
won at least part of these bloody fields 
But a segregated church does not appear to 
have made any advance in Europe. In the 
United States, both of these Principles are 
not only fundamental political laws, hut 
ancient deep-seated doctrines, whose bases 
were laid long before political sovereionty 
was thought of, when Williams, Penn, and 
Baltimore, by a remarkable coincidence, 
Implanted them in every quarter and jp 
every creed. American tolcration means 
the absolute independence and eqaality of 
all religious denominations. America se. 
gregation means, that no human authority 
can in any case whatever control or inter. 
fere with the rights of conscience. Ade. 
quate trial of these great problems, not less 
momentous than that of political self: 
government, has proved their benign solu- 
tion. Bigotry, intolerance, blood-thirsty 
polemics, waste themselves in harmless, if 
not useful, controversy, when government 
takes no part. We enjoy a religious calm 
and harmony, not only unknown, but incon 
ceivable in Europe. We are continually 
receiving accessions of their intolerance, 
which is as constantly disarmed by being let 
alone. Our schools, families, legislatures, 
socicty, find no embarrassment from va 
rieties of creed, which, in Europe, would 
kindle the deadliest discord. 

‘There are upwards of seven hundred 
congregationed churches in the New Eng- 
land states alone, and nearly that number 
of clergymen of that denomination, includ- 
ing pastors, unsettled ministers, and licensed 
preachers. i 

‘The Presbyterian church in the United 
States, in addition to the congregational 
contains about nine hundred ministers, ove 
hundred and thirty-five licentiates, one hut 
dred and forty-seven candidates, more tha 
fourteen hundred churches, and_ last year 
administered the sacrament of the Lord's 
Supper to a hundred thousand commuls 
cants. It has theological seminaries 1" the 
states of New Jersey, New York, and Ten 
nesse. , 

‘The Methodist church of America com 
tuins three dioceses, eleven hundred rer 
rant clergy, exclusively clerical, and a . 
three thousand stationary ministers, who - 
tend also to other than ecclesiastical — 
pations. They reckon twelve reece 
and more than twenty-five hundre apts 
of worship. By the report to the Was 
convention, which sat in June last, a - 
ington, the places of worship of a Fw 
suasion are stated at more than wi 4 a 3 
sand three hundred; and they reck° 
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number of ministers, There are 

“sthealagical seminaries of the Baptist 

aye state of New York, and one at 
ci of Washington. 

Universalists have one hundred and 
vats pre reachers, two hundred separate so- 
sdies, and eight periodical publications. 
fe Lutheran, the Dutch Reformed, and 
ciate Refor med, the Moravians, the 
fend, 110 short, almost an innumerable 
oo creeds, have their seminaries of edu- 

, their many places of worship, nu- 
pa clergy or preachers, and every other 
gibute of secular as well as spiritual reli- 
yon 11 prosperity. 

“The church of England, in the United 
wates, has expanded to ten Lishoprics, with 
wee hundred and fifty clergymen, about 
«en hundred churches, a theological semi- 
wr,and every other assurance of substan- 
iy prosperity. . 

{ on the whole, I do not think we can 


chon less than eight thousand places of 


wstip, and five thousand ecclesiastics, in 
\p United States, besides twelve theologi- 
dseminaries, and many religious houses, 
ymtaining, the former, about five hundred, 
odthe latter three hundred votaries.’ 
There is every reason to believe that the 
simate of the congregational churches in 
New-England is too small. The number 
1 Massachusetts alone is nearly four 
widred, and in all the New England States 
‘sprobably not less than eleven hundred, 
ihahout as many preachers. Mr. In- 
roll has succeeded in collecting much in- 
imation concerning the Catholic church in 
United States, which, we think, will be 
mel to most of our readers; and it proves, 
tutthe xuthor aimed to prov e, the benefi- 
mt principles of the government in foster- 
x the interests of substantia tl religion, in 
tatever forms Christians m: Ly think it 
det duty to clothe their ceremonies, or ren- 
tr their devotions. 
‘From a mere mission in 1790, the Ro- 
‘a Catholic establishment in the United 
a has spread into an extended and im- 
‘ng hierarchy ; —- of a metropo- 
“see and ten Lishoprics, containing 
“ween eighty and a hundred churches, 
we of them the most c: stly and splendid 
“ésiastical edifices in ths country, super- 
ie by about one hundred and sixty 
‘Ynen. The remotest quarters of the 
ited States are occupied by these 
“ishing establishments ; from the chapels 
ne Olt in Maine, and at Boston, to 
 O St. Augustine in Florida, an: q St. 
bd Missouri, There are Catholic 
lucky. at by idstown and Frankfort in 
fein 4 Catholic clerical seminary in 
"ogpdy Catholic colleges at St. Louis and 
on where there is likewise a 
Stscinvis at, es two Catholic 
Set of Col os alumore, two in the 
“ cllege _~ dla, a Catholic seminary 
in the Poll altimore, a Catholic col- 
Rinary : ta ot Columbia, a Catholic 
tho. mmitsburg in Maryland, a 
wl “school and Orphau’s asytom 
iphia. These |: ire contributions 


one in New England, one in the in- | 
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to education are not, however highly re- 
spectable and cultivated as many of ‘them 







ave, the most remarkable characteristics of 


the American Roman Catholic church. 

‘It isa circumstance pregnant with re- 
flections and results, that the Jesuits, since 
their suppression in Europe, have been 
established in this country. In 1801, by 
a brief of Pope Pius the Seventh, this so- 
ciety, with the concurrence of Emperor 
Paul,was established in Russia, under a ge- 
neral authorized to resume and follow the 
rule of St. Ignatius of Lovola; which power 
was extended in 1806 to the United States 
of America, with permission to preach, 
educate youth, administer the sacraments, 
and ; ipproba tion of 
the ordinary. In i807, a noviciate was 
opened at George town college, in the dis- 
trict of Columbia, which continued to tin- 
prove till 1814, when, being deemed suf- 
ficiently established, the congregation was 
forinally organized by a papal bull. ‘This 
socicty now consists of twe nty-six fathers, 
ten scholastics in theology, seventeen 
scholarships | in philosophy, rhetoric, and 
belles lettres, fourteen scholastics in the 
noviciate, twenty-two lay brothers out of, 
and four lay brothers in, the novictate ; 
some of whomare dispersed throughout the 
United States, occupied in missionary du- 
{ics and the cure of seuls. ‘This state- 
ment is enough to prove the marvellous 

radication, w ith the stro igest fibres of the 
Roman Catholic church in our soil. But 
the argument does not stop here. 
oldest Catholic literary est 
this country is the Catholic college just 
mentioned, which was founded ~imme- 
diately after the revolution, by the incor- 
porated Catholic clergy of Marylai 
now capable of containing two hundred 
resident students, furuished wilh an ex- 
tensive and choice library, a philosophical 
and chemical apparatys of the latest im- 
provement, and professorships in the 
Greek, Latin, French, and Evelish lan- 
guages, mathematics, moral aud natural 
philosophy, rheioric, aud belles feltres, 
‘Lhts institution, 
put, in 1805, under the direction of the So- 
ciety of Jesuits; and, that nothing might 
be wanted to the strong relief in which the 
subject appears, the colle Be thus govern- 
ed was, by act of Congress of the Ui ‘ited 
States of America, “ied to the rank of a 
university, and empowered to confer de- 
grees iv any of the faculties. “hus, since 
the suppression of the order of Jesuits, 
about the time of the origin of the Ame- 
can revolution, has that celebrated bio- 
therhood of A oh andists been restored 
in the United States, and its principle and 


' 
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most operative institution organ! ized and 


elevated by an act of our national legtsla- 
ture. 

‘In Jike manner, the Sulpitian monks 
have been incorporated by an act of the 
legislature of the state of Maryland, in the 
administration of the flourishing Catholic 
seminary at Baltimore. la the oldest re- 
ligious house in America, that of the fe- 
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male Carmelites near Port Tobacco, in 


{ have mentioned, was} 


| Kentucky, where there are, 
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ty years from 300 to 20,090. 
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Maryland, the established number of in- 
mates is always complete. The tonvent 
of St. Mary’s, at Georgetown, in the dis- 
trict of Columbia, contains fifty nuns, hay- 
ing under their care a day-school, at which 
upwards of a hundred poor girls are edu- 
cated. ‘The convent ofthe Sisters of Cha- 
rity of St. Joseph, incorporated by the le- 
gislature of Maryland, at Emimitsburg ia 
that state, consists of fifty-nine sisters, in- 
cluding novices, with fifty-two young la- 
dies under their tuition, and upwards of 
forty poor children. A convent of Ursu- 
lines, at Boston, is yet in its infancy, ¢on- 
sisting of a prioress, six sisters, and two 
novices, who undertake to instruct those 
cominitted to their charge in every polite 
accomplishment, in addition to the useful 
branches of female education. The Em- 
mitsburg Sisters of Charity have a branch 
of their convent for the benefit of female 
orphan children, established in the city of 
New York, where the Roman Catholics 
ure said to have increased in the last twen- 
The church 
of St. Augustine, in Philadelphia, belongs 
to the e Augustine monks, by whom it was 
built. ‘There is also a branch of the Em- 
mitsburg Sisters of Charity in this city, 
consisting of several pious and well-in- 
formed ladies, who superintend the edu- 
cation of orphan children. “The Daugh- 
ters of Charity have another branch in 
likewise, a 
house of the order of the Apostolines, 
lately established by the Pope of Rome, 
a cloister of Loretto, and another con- 
vent. In the state of Missourt there is a 
convent of religious ladies at the village 
of st. Ferdinand, where a noviciate ts 
seated, of five novices and several postu 
laots, with a thriving seminary, largely re- 
sorted to by the young ladies of that re- 
mote region, and also a day-school for the 
poor. In New Orleans there is a convent 
of Ursuline nuns, of ancient and affluent 
endowment, containing fifteen or sixteen 
professed nuns, aada nuinber of novices 
‘The ladies of the Heart 
of Jesus are about founding a second es- 
tablishment for education “at Opelousas. 
1 will terininate these curious, | hope not 
irksome, particulars, by mere ly adding, that 
id Maine and Kentucky there are ‘tribes 
of Indians attached to the Roman Catho- 
lic worship, whose indefatigable ministers 
have always been successful in reclaime- 
ing those aborigines of this continent.— 
Vincennes, the chief town of Indiana, 
where there is now a Roman Catholic 
chapel, was once a station of the Jesuits 
for this purpose.’ 
——1 Ore 
Account of the Life of the late Gilbert 
Earle, E US. Written by himself. 
(Cont inued from p. 582.) 

A ricu ven of original and vigorous think- 
ing pervades almost ev ery page of this vo- 
lume; while it is equally distinguished by 
the most perfect nature, without any thing 
of common-place, and the deepest pathos 
without the least approach to aught that 
can be termed outrée, We must contess that 
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we have been far more affected by many of 
the little touches of pensiveness and me- 
lancholy scattered through this work, than 
by the most laboured and pompous de- 
scriptions of sorrow we ever read. In 
good sooth, we are so far from sympathiz- 
Ing with such exaggerated grief, that 
in most cases it appears to us somewhat 
ridiculous. A particularly splendid fu- 
neral does not, to ovr apprehension, dis- 
play any very poignant regret for the de- 
ceased; nor do we consider those who 
parade their sorrow in the deepest note of 
the undertaker’s gamut, and according to 
the nicest etiquette of mourning, as the 
most afflicted. Hardly any quality in 
writing requires more skill, address, and 
delicacy than the pathetic: for itis with 
authors as it is with actors, for one who 
can touch the heart by the irresistible 
tones of nature and emotion, there are ten 
thousand who can bellow and rave and 
throw themselves into all the furious con- 
tortions of a Bedlamite. Nothing ts more 
easy than to fill page after page with 
‘toitures’ and ‘agony of the soul’ and 
‘frenzied despair,"—nothing so difficult 
as to portray vividly, yet quietly and 
unaifectedly, those ‘ thoughts that lay 
too deep for tears.’ “The following pictuie 
has, we think, extraordinary merit for the 
insight which it shows into human nature, 
the graphic force of the description, and 
the satiric bitterness with which it exhibits 
the apathy and selfishness of the human 
heart. Earle, like the melancholy Jacques, 
is always ruminating on the sorrows at- 
tached to life, and always finding fresh 
food for this mental disquietude :— 

‘A few years before I left India, a 
young man had brought to me some very 
stiong letters of recommendation from 
some of my connections in England, whom 
I was most happy and desirous to oblige. 
He had, in consequence, reinained some 
time under my roof; during which period, 
his fine disposition and talents, his amia- 
ble heart, and his winning fascination of 
manner, had created bitween us a friend- 
ship very unlike any thing which usually 
exists between men of such different ages 
as we were. He was above twenty years 
my junior,—and yet our /raison Was more 
like that of contemporaries than of two | 
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men of separate generations, “This may | 
be considered the more strange on ac-} 
count of the habits and temperament which | 
Thave described as being mine, from so 3 
very early a period of my life—and I at 
first thought it so myself. But I found 
thatthe buoyant animation and liveliness of 
my young friend were of the greatest be- 
nefitto me; and, while they gave relief to 
the usual gloomy condition of my spirits 
and demeanour, they concurrently dimi- 
nished its unpleasantness to himself. On 
the other hand, I had made a point of ex- 
erting myself to render my house agree- 
able to him at first,—and, afterwards, he 
equally strove to prevent my relapsing 
into my usual state. ‘To etfect this, he so 
metified his youthful feelings and manner, 





isto enliven without shocking the inind 


ofa melancholy man. Ifhe had been less 
delicate, considerate, and (intuitively) 
skilfuleehe probably would have pro- 
duced diametrically the contrary effect 
from that which it was his endeavour to 
work. But, as it was, during the time he 
was with me, [ certainly was better at ease 
than 1 had been for years ;—and when 
we parted, it was, as lL have mentioned, 
with sentiments of fiiendship very unusual 
to arise between two men in every point 
so dissimilar. The very diilerence, how- 
ever, of our ages, was, I suspect, rather of 
advantage than detriment to the feelings 
with which L regarded me. [ had 
more and better influence over him than 
aman of his own standing could ever have 
acquired—while there was none of the 
constraint and awkwardness which young 
people usually experience in any very 
constant Intercourse with companions more 
advanced in life. 

‘It certainly would not be imagined, 
from what I have said, that this young 
man could have any connexion with the 
disappointments and pain which attended 
my return to England—but so it was. 
About a year and a half before I finally 
quitted India, he was about to be married 
toa young and charming person, to whom 
he was attached with all the characteristic 
ardour of his disposition,—and who, from 
the little I saw of her, appeared equally to 
deserve and to repay his affection. 1 was 
to have been present at their marriage ; 
but, alas! a few days before that on 
which it was to take place, the poor girl 
was carried off by one of those violent and 
rapid diseases which are, in that country, 
so common. In tropical climates, too, de- 
composition follows death so speedily, 
that inte:ment is necessarily almost im- 
mediate. She was accordingly to be 
buried the morning after her decease ; and 
| went to assist and support L during 
the ceremony, at which, in despite of all 
I could urge, he insisted on being pre- 
sent, 

‘I found him in the room with the 
corpse. He was sitting beside it when I 
entered; but the moment he beheld me, 
he ran towards me, fell upon my neck, 











and wept—for the first time since the | 


catastrophe had happened. He wept 
very long; but atlast he seemed, in some 
degree, relieved ; and, raising himself, he 


| took me by the hand, and led me to the 


coffin. 

‘ The freshness of life had passed away 
—but even now she was surpassingly beau- 
tiful. Cold, marble-pale, and rigid, she 
looked like one of the Leautiful sculp- 
tures which are placed upon old tombs, 
in effigy of those who sleep below. ‘The 
face alone was amcened—lnin grave- 
clothes closely enveloped the whole frame 
to the neck—and a napkin was over her 
brow. So smooth and softly white was 


the flesh, that it could scarcely be distin- | 


guished where the one ended, and the 
other began. From beneath this, how- 
ever, one long tress of hair escaped, which, 


| passing across the cheek, rested upon the 


—— 
shroud. ‘This struck me more than al] 
for this gave the contrast of life With the 
perfect deadliness of ail else, So “ae 
the stillness of peace,—so calm ae 
calmness of purity, was this corpse of love. 
| fine ss and virtue, that one scarce Coul; 
think that the king of terrors had claimed 
it for his own. It looked, as [ have said 
more like the figure ona pale Sarcopha. 
gus—or perbaps, more like one in a dee 
a very deep sleep—than the soulless 
wreck of passed humanity. But this one 
tress of bright hair, shining on the white 
skin—like a fling of golden sunlight Upon 
snow—recalled the terrible truth at once 
he hair is the latest portion of the humay 
frame to betray the consequence of death, 
While the eyes become glazed, and the 
nerves fixed, and the flesh grows colour. 
less and icy cold,—the hair is the same 
that it was when it added so much beanty 
to beautiful life—when it waved in the 
wind, or gleamed in the sun, as the quick 
motion of youth might influence, 

‘Yes, she was, indeed, lovely !—and 
what was this loveliness now ?—almost 
already touched by that decay from 
which, though we know it to be invaria- 
ble, our nature causes us to shrink so sick. 
eningly! Sad, indeed, is it to gaze upon 
a face we love, beaming in all the bright- 
ness of beautiful youth, and to reflect that 
that flesh will moulder, and finally becone 
dust,—that those eyes will cease to be, 
and nothing remain but an hideous and 
revolting bore, undistinguishable from that 
which formed the head of the coarsest or 
most brutal. What, then, must it be to 
look upon a countenance thus beautiful, 
and thus loved, when this terrible and 
disgusting process has nearly begun?— 
but this isa part of the subject too horrid 
to be dwelled upon. 

‘There is, however, another | 
which has always risen within me, with a 
revolted feeling, when I have gazed 0 
one thus about to be placed in the grave. 
I mean all the preparation ([ might 2 
most say decoration) which the senseless 
clay has undergone, to be laid to its fellow- 
earth. Why that livery of death—thet 
uniform of the grave, in which all ue 
equally wrapped? The ruling passion ve 
of Narcissa is not strong after death ;—\* 
then, surely, need no adornment. 
dress in which we chanced to be habite: 
when the spirit passed, might, one wom” 
think, suffice to decorate the PS 
body which is left behind. But this come 
into which I looked, was, besides wT. 
quilted throughout with satin; ted the 
pillow of the same material suppo! de 
head, as if the fair cheek could now ie 
its softness ! Alas, alas, how paltry patent 
mockeries appear to us at such ame nd 

‘T had ample time to gaze my, sat 
to think of all these things, mer a+ the 
more ;—for L placed pienees Za. 
head of the coffin, and remaines it 
| with his head bowed in his hands oe 

edge.—Low deep groans strugs ae pa 
‘him at intervals—and the cold a they 
‘clammy on his brow. At leng 
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“to £0 with me from the room,—but 
oe e ysins of his despair were so ter- 
i en [ strove to draw him towards 
e400, that I thought it better to desist. 
‘fle flung himself upon the body, and 
ened his lips upon hers—now so damp 
»j rigid. —Lhere he lay, as if he would 
ye lain for ever ;—at last, I gently raised 
sn UP» and signed to the men to replace 
4 lid.-They did so at once. L 
at them as if he had been changed to 
ie ;—Dut when he heard the grinding 
gond of the first screw, as it was driven 
ign into the wood, he uttered a loud 
ajterrible shriek, and fell senseless into 
gy arins. . 
‘Twas afterwards glad that it was so— 
ral wasover before he came to himself, 
«was, indeed, several days before he left 
ished, After a short time [ took him to 
wy own house,—where he staid nearly 
see months, recovering very slowly. At 
je end of that period, he returned to 
urope for change of air, and of scene— 
dither, as L have already mentioned, I 
mvelf followed in the course of the fol- 
wing year. 
‘Lhad not been in England above 
ree months, when [ received a letter 
fom him, to inform me he was going to 
married! IL can scarcely say what a 
ow this gave me. ‘The changes which 
ihal already seen, and suffered from 
eeing, were those of tnscrutable and un- 
controllable nature ; but this change was 
he work of unworthy feebleness and 
ncillation. And is this, then, the dura- 
lin of human love—of human sorrow ?-— 
otwo short years suffice to root out 
tom the heart all that has grown there so 
ong, and, one would think, so deeply ? 
-lslove, then, a mockery, that it vanishes 
0s00n into air?—-Is grief a deceit, that 
‘9 soon is converted into joy ?—Alas, 
ths! it is witnessing things like these, 
Hat sours the milk of humanity in our 
earts—that stifles all yearnings of kind- 
ness towards our fellows, and make us 
‘oubling and distrustful of them all. 
— was, however, (to do him justice) 
siamed,—and he wrote to me as though 
_ Were wronged,—as if apology were 
le to me. And [ was wronged,—an 
ipology was due tome. I was no Way 
“nected with her whom he lost,—and 
meved for her only for his sake. But to 
ndthe friend whom I loved and esteem- 
wats fickle and shallow,—to see hopes, 
" aiections, and sorrows, thus wiped 
nn his heart at once, as a schoolboy 
ei from his slate the sums of the past 
lie of | learn from him, of all men, the 
may 0 ~ light are all earthly loves— 
at “thy ily even the dearest and deep- 
ro wd orgotten—these are things which 
wolog. oe eese are things for which 
Thee indeed due. = 
he be indeed powerful writing; nor is 
how dna all overcharged. We will 
shoom wever, turn to something of a less 
Bathe de tone. Tn the 10th Fragment, 
picts, in & very interesting man- 
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to fasten down the coffin. I wanted } ner, the changes which he finds had taken 


place in society in general, during the 
quarter of a century he had been absent 
from England :— 

‘Thad expected to find London greatly 
altered—but it was more so even than | 
anticipated. Six-and-twenty years must 
always, and in all places, work great 
change,—but these six-and-twenty years 
had done more, perhaps, than any period 
of similar duration ever did before, or 
ever will again. I had left England in 
the early part of the French revolution ;— 
and the quarter of a century which im- 
mediately succeeded is, I believe un- 
naialicled ta the history of the world, with 
respect to the number, the extent, and 
the completeness of the changes which 
marked its course. In London, too, these 
changes were to be seen the most strongly, 
and atonce. ‘Those which I had felt in 
my own home—in the quiet country vil- 
lage of which I have been speaking —were 
of a totally different character ;—more 
painful, but less surprising—more sad, but 
less general and complete. “Phe outward 
aspect of every thing was there the same ; 
—there was no strong, or even visible, 
ditference in the dress, the manners, or the 
habits of the people :—It was, perhaps, 
even the feeling that every thing seemed 
so much like what I had left, while every 
thing was so cruelly altered, that had 
weighed upon my heart, with such severi- 
ty of oppression; [ mean, that the gene- 
ral mass betrayed no change, while of the 
details scarcely one remained. 

‘ But in London the bearing, aspect, and 
physiognomy of every thing and every 
body was new and strange. It would have 
been impossible for one to walk ten yards 
without being made strongly sensible of 
the thorough change of al around,— 
while, at Wilverham (as I believe I have 
already said,) I might, from any thing 
that struck upon the eye at times, almost 
have mused myself into the belief that my 
years of absence, and all that [I had done 
and borne during their course, were one 
hideous dreain,—and that [I still stood in 
youth, and innocence, and _ peace of heart, 
in the beloved place of my birth and 
earliest dwelling. 

‘But no such visions could, for a mo- 
iment, pass over my mind, in the midst 
ofthe thorough and palpable changes of 
every thing which met with my view in 
London. If there had been nothing more 
than the dress of the people, it would have 
been sufficient to show the lapse of time 
which had intervened since | was among 
them last. In the country, as | have 
noticed, years and years pass away with- 
out operating any visible difference tn the 
simple costuine of tts agricultural inhabit- 
ants. ‘he picture of a country labourer 
of the present day might serve, without 
any apparent anachronism, for that of his 
grandfather an hundred years ago, With 
respect to Londoners, [need not say how 
vasta difference exists. Let any one refer 
to the portraits of even their own fathers, 
and they wilb at ouce see the full force of 
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the contrast. It is true, that before the 
period of my quittiog Europe, the vio- 
lence of the old-fashioned modes had 
passed away. ‘The hoops and high heads 
had been banished—and gentlemen no 
longer walked the streets, in the morning, 
with silk stockings and buckles, bag and 
sword. But yet [ question whether a 
more total or striking opposition of cos- 
tume could be produced than that between 
the usual dress of about the year 1790— 
and that which has prevailed since the 
peace. Gradations niche of fashion 
there are at all times,—but in this period 
there has been a complete revolution in 
dress. When TI had been last in London, 
what would have been thought of a gen- 


‘tleman if he had appeared ata ball with 


short, unpowdered hair, and trousers ? 

‘I may be deemed to give too much 
importance to what is, after all, of such 
very slight moment,—but my chief en- 
deavour throughout these desultory pages 
has been to represent, as nearly as I 
could, the impressions of my mind ;—and 
it is certain that nothing more strongly 
brought home to it at once the progress 
and operation of time, than the complete- 
ness of the change of which I have been 
speaking. 

‘ The effect of outward objects of sense 
upon our thoughts, feelings, and recollec- 
tions, is too intimately known to every 
man, for it to be necessary for me to com- 
ment upon its strength and truth. [say 
“ truth,”"—for one flash of this kind,— 
whether produced by the agency of sight, 
sound, or smell, is more sudden, forcible, 
and effectual, in bringing back the me- 
mory ofthe mind to the almost present 
existence of long-past days,—than all the 
thought or reflection in the world. 

‘The changes of outward objects, which 
struck me so much, were aot confined to 
this one item, — carriages, equipages, 
public conveyances ofall kinds, especially 
—in a word, every thing relating to the 
advance of what are commonly under- 
stood by the term of * the arts of life’— 
were equally unlike what L had remem- 
bered in their place. I felt more as if L 
was entering a foreign city—than reyisit- 
ing the capital of my own country which 
had once been Known to me so well. Let 
not those who can look back to a period 
not only far prior to that of my leaving 
England,—but, even before I was born— 
let not them accuse ine of affectation or 
hyperbole in what I have said. If past 
changes have taken place, they have 
quietly and gradually changed with them, 
—instead of which, I was absent alto- 
gether, from my youth uatilnaw. Wha 
I have said of the etfect of this difference 
of position, with reference to moral gra- 
dations, is equally, if not more, applica- 
ble to the changes in visible objects. 

‘ But there were stronger differences 
even than these, between the manner in 
which the work of time appeared to me 
in London, and at my father’s house. In 
a metropolis, the changes are those of a 
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and interest are, in a great proportion, 
such as relate to the political welfare af a 
whole people,—or, at all events, to matters 
of such general and public import and no- 
toriety, as to be equally familiar to all. 
The obsoleteness of all those which had 
interested and agitated the public mind, 
at the date of my leaving London, was, in 
itself, a sufficient token of how much every 
thing was aliered since then. With re- 
spect to my own family, it has been ne- 
cessary to add dates to bring home to in- 
different persons the length of time which 
I wished to indicate as having clapsed ;— 
but, it needs only to be stated, to feel at 
once the interval between the points of 


time at which, respectively, the flight of 


the royal family of France to Varensncs, 
and the meeting of the congress of Aix-la 
Chapelle, could be matters of present oc- 
currence and iIntercst. ‘lle former of 
these events was almost the sole topic of 
public conversation when I had last been 
in London—! found every tongue busied 
with the latter upon my ‘eturn. 

‘Neither is it with regard to political 
matters alone that this observation holds 
good, It is their being of public interest 
that brings them within its scope. In Lon- 
con, especially, there is, perhaps, more in- 
terest created by politicsthan by any other 
subject of general conversation ; — but 
the curreut literature, the favourite actors, 
and the most conspicuous fashionable 
people and gossip--of the day al 
serve by their succession and contrast to 
mark the different periods of intervening 
tlme. 

‘Thad, though I went abroad so early, 
lived a good dealin London. My father 
Was always there during 2 certain number 
of months in the year; and L had had time 
thoroughly to taste and to appreciate the 
advantages and pleasures of the socicty 1 
was leaving. If, in consequence, it cost 
me the greater regret to be so completely 
cut off froin it, ead plunged so suddenly 
into so very different a life,— Twas now 
the more able to mark the total clearance 
which had been of the prominent 
names in almost every walk of distinction 
or Notott: ly. 1 


s(}—— 


made 


‘There never was, [ must res 
peat, any period of similar duration, in 
the course of which complete and 
sweeping a change took place. IHL had 
Jeft Kkngland, and returned to it, ten years 
earlier, the ditference would not have 
been nearly so striking, ‘The same emi- 
nentmen would, for the most part, have 
still occupied the public stage, or only ie- 
cently have left it. But, as it was, the 
whole generation bad vanished from the 


sO 


earth, — a new and strikingly distinet 
one had risen in its place. ‘Lo instance 
whitest life alone where was Pitt >— 
political bit ‘ Lid — where Was itt : - 
Jox ?—Burke ?-—Shertilan ¢— Windhain: 


Not only gone, but already ranked among 


the recollections of a past age. ‘This was 
not from mere lapse of time,-—for, with 
the of Purhe, none of these 
great men had been dead for any con- 
oiderable of years, -and Sheat- 


dan had survived tll within Jittle 


exception 


ninnbes 
mee 
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than two years of the time of which I 
speak. But the total change of the spirit 
aad character of the times—the difference 
of the feelings, views, and wishes of the 
public mind—had already thrown these, 
in fact, recent events, and the actors in 
them, in the light of distant historical 
doings and persons, ‘The disappearance 
of all of them en masse had certainly 
hastened and increased this feeling ;—but 
that itis a true one, I will appeal to the 
individual experience of every man who 
interests himself in such subjects. The 
secret history of George the Second’s 
reign seenis, as we read it, scarcely more 
remote than that of the debates upon the 
Regency Lill, or of the trial of Warren 
astings. Half the interest which poor 
Sheridan inspired during the last years of 
his decay, arose from his being regarded 
as the only survivor of a race of long-de- 
parted greainess. 

‘ Bat in almost every thing else, I found 
the change equally thorough and com- 
plete. Trecollect having been most anx- 
lous that my ship should not sail before 
the publication of a new poem of Mr. 
Hayley’s, which I was most desirous to 
be able to take with me,—and which was 
sent to me at Portsmouth, still wet from 
the press. I now tound the whole literary 
world discussing the merits of the Fourth 
Canto of Childe Liarold, the Lieart of Mid- 
Lothian, and Geppo! Why, an absence 
of an hundred years previcus to the date 
of my departure could not have afforded 
so striking and singular a contrast !— 
— Dryden, Addison, Prior, Pope, had 
indeed been dead for abeve a generation— 
but their deaths were of the physical men, 
not of the poets. If one of their contem- 
poraries had arisen from his [almost] cen- 
tury of sleep, and discussed the merits of 


their wrilings,—he would not, by that 


circumstance, hiave betrayed the length 
Of his existence. But if Ll were now to ex- 

or even seriously to mention, the 
poelry ot Merry, s Robinson, Nirs. 
Wiozzi, or even of Hayley himself, all 
irst-rate names in my day,—I should be 
looked upon with little less surprise, and 
probably with much more contempt, than 
were excited by antiquated dresses, 
obsolete cotns, and unintelligible alln- 
sions, of the Seven Sleepers when they re- 
entered their native city.’ 

Slight as this sketch is, it places the 
subject in a forcible light 5 were the can- 
vass extended and the picture highly 
finished, an exceedingly entertaining and 
instructive work might be formed on this 
ldea. It would, however, demand a per- 
fect acquaintanee with society, in the ut- 
inost extent of the word, and allthe revo- 
lutions that arts, manners, and cpinious 
have undergone during the last thity or 
iorty years. It would be highly amusing 
thus to bring into immediate contact the 
lions of two periods; the ‘ Colossus of 
Literature,’ and the Great Vuknown-—Nirs. 
Piezzi, Miss Seward, and Lady Morgan— 
to contrast Hayley and Darwin with Byron 
1 
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‘ritical with ' eicdierit 


a 
the Edinburgh, Quarterly and Wea. 
na e 
Reviews—the Town and Count 
zine with Blackwood and the he 
press—Ladies’ Pocket Books with 
ermann’s Forget me Not, Powdered 
hoop-petticoats, birth-day odes Be ge, 
race of termagants and of notable ha ° 
wives are all worn out, and passes wh 
revolutions in fashions, in politics in he 
drama, in education, in criticism! W . 
overturning of theories! what Culling up 
of old systems, in order to make ae 
new ones! ‘Thirty years ago where we 
Malthus? and where was Johp all 
Thirty years ago what was the present 
laureat penning? and where was gas-fi rit 
and where steam-boats? and where War. 
ren’s blacking and Hunt's breakfast pow- 
ders? and where our Sunday papers? 
and the ‘copper-priuts,’ alias’ the two 
penny publications? and where The Lit. 
rary Chronicle 2—This last question has 
actuaily sobered us, by putting us in ming 
that we ought to have finished this article, 
which, were we to proceed with all the 
queries of this kind, we should never do, 
although we continued writing till we had 
exhausted all the printing-offices in town 
of their notes of interrogation, 
=e 


Ttaly and the Italians in the Nineteenth 
Century, By A. Vieusseux. 
(Concluded from p. 584.) 
Tie sccond volume of this excellent work 
commences with an account of the Sardinian 
States, politically and topographically; but, 
as we drew pretty freely from this part oi 
the first edition, we shall only quote a brief 
passage on Piedmontese cookery :— 
‘The Piedmontese manner of covking i 
very good; it isa sort of medium between 
the French and Italian. It is much more 
agreeable to strangers than that which the) 
meet farther south. Butter is a general i 
credient, and oil is banished from the kitch- 
cn. The Piedmontese have some dishes pe 
culiar to themselves; their polenta, a pul- 
ding made of the flour of Indian corn, see 
soned with gravy and trufiles, of with butter 
and cheese, is a very wholesome and sub- 
stantial food; the podenta forms the priser 
pul diet of the country people. 1 rules 
are very abundant in this country, they ni 
diferent from those of France in colour _ 
favour; the inside resembles that of anus 
meg: the Piedmoutese cooks usc them , 
most of their dishes. Their sambajon is ¢ 
mixture of white wine, yolk of eggs, an 
sugar, beat up together, and poured “ 
hot: a cup of it is very pleasant 1 ~ 
winter days. There is 2 peculiar sort 
bread which is used in Piedmont only, sual 
ed wrissin; it is baked in the shape ol rn 
sticks, about the thickness of the little fi 
ver; itis very light and dry, and tastes eo 
biscuit; the Piedmontese are very wen, 
it, and prefer it to their common bread. 
Now for the Genoese cookery: 
‘The Genoese cookery is very differen 
from the Piedmontese ; 1 1s south {ral 
like every thine else. (1) is 2 comumol " 
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dishes, such as raviols, lasagne, and 
* gsrist0, which are good and wholesome ; 
capponata and the torta, which are 
» eed of a mixture of heterogeneous ele- 
qo od not very palatable to strangers, 
vas they are a favourite treat to the 
tf eggs, meat, vegetables, sausage, 
" povies, ONIONS, bread, garlic, Xe., are all 
d together, and form a kind of olla po- 
yrds. Mushrooms are a common ingredi- 
giofa Genoese repast; they dress them in 
yay different Ways ; I never heard of ac- 
jents having happened from the use of 
jen; the people are well acquainted with 
je various kinds. In spite of the pro- 
om, mare senza pesce, I have in general 
iyad this city well supplied with good fish. 
iy ragoste, OF large red lobsters, are re- 
skably good, Meat of every kind and 
gultry are excellent ; vegetables grow very 
ein the gardens about Genoa; fruit 1s ex- 
yisite, although not so abundant as at Na- 
ses 
“The history of the Sardinian attempt at 
sablishing a Constitutional form of govern- 
yent is very correctly given, and we per- 
tly agree with the author that it was asad 
ihir, The Austrian army of occupation, 
sys, behave well; indeed, the character 
gen of the soldiers by the landlord of an 
a where some of them were quartered, 
ns, that ‘ they behave like saints ;’ a far 
iilerent character is given to the conquer- 
wy troops of Bonaparte, on his invading 
ltaly, 
Speaking of religion, our author says,— 
‘The churches in Italy are open to every 
wdy, and every day inthe year, from morn- 
mto night. There is no distinction of 
mks: rich and poor, noble and plebeian, 
eel down together before the Supreme 
beings the elegant lady and the bemble 
wevial are seen by the side of one another, 
witing their voices, and joining in their 
wpplications for that mercy of which they 
wally stand in need; the beggar is not re- 
‘wed adiuittance into the house of that God, 











‘lore whom there is no distinction but that 
Wthe heart, At all times of the day pco- 
Mare secn entering the churches fur the 
pose of praying, aud of seeking consola- 
lin devotion and quietness. I bave 
) Seen, in the busiest hours, when the 
emches are generally deserted, some hand- 
ne well-dressed female gliding silently 
“ong the solitary aisles to a retired corner, 
“we prustrate herself at the foot of te al- 
a unconscious of being noticed by any 
ee YN with aul] the fervour of rcligious 
en te etding tears of repcntauce. 
i such : bind Hypocrisy, no abectation, 
ravine f prac tice: it is the afilicted mother 
Tybee the welfare of her children ; it is 
hedaese ‘ ite Supplicating the Divine 
sin  sadiged wipe a of her husband 5 it 
cafoet ge = icted creature seeking for 
the wolindlnee osom ot her God, through 
vom Ah sett of those blessed spirits 
brone wee ers as standing next to his 
or Loa nether her belief be right or 
40, hey Fixit} = 


. 118 sincere, her intentions pur 
and the All-Mey ’ Htentions pure 
te of an 


‘Merciful will not reject the tri- 
attectionate heart. 





‘ The climate of Genoa is pleasant and 
healthy; this city, sheltered in a great mea- 
sure by the Apennines from the northern 
blast, and refreshed in summer by the even- 
ing breeze prevalent in the Mediterranean, 
enjoys a pure and salubrious atmosphere. 
The obnoxious scirocco loses its suffocating 
heat before it reaches this latitude, and is 
merely the bearer of clouds and the fore- 
runner of rain, which falls at times very 
heavily, especially about the equinoxes. 
The cold is sometimes severe in winter, but 
it does not last. In the neighbourhood of 
Genoa, along the coast, there are many 
places where the climate 1s still milder and 
more genial than inthe capital, such as Ses- 
tri and Pegli, in the Western Riviera, and 
Nervi, on the eastern one. These districts 
being completely sheltered by the moun- 
tains rising immediately behind them, the 
orange and lemon-trees grow in them in full 
luxuriance, and give to the country the ap- 
pearance of a perpetual spring. ‘There se- 
veral of the wealthy Genoese families have 
delightful villas, in which they spend the 
greater part of the year in a truly Elysian 
retirement. The air of Genoa, however, is 
reckoned too keen for persons having deli- 
cate chests, and the medical men advise the 


removal of such patients to the plains of 


Lombardy. 

‘ Provisions are very reasonable, and 
lodgings remarkably so. A suite of apart- 
ments for a family is let unfurnished for 
about twenty pounds a-year; furnished 
lodgings are in proportion. Most of the 
nobility let out a whole floor of their sump- 
tuous palaces to merchants or to foreigners, 
while they themselves live in the country. 
A person can subscribe for the whole year 
to all the theatrical amusements Genoa af- 
fords, including the masked balls, or festone, 
in the carnival season, for the sum of one 
hundred Genoese livres, about three pounds 
ten shillings. Restaurateurs and coffce- 
houses are full as cheap as those of Turin, 
but not so clean nor comfortable; wine is 
the only article which is comparatively dear.’ 

Few works of its size embrace so large a. 
field, and emiers so minutely into the cha 
racter of the countries visited, as Mr. Vicus- 
seux’s volumes, which embrace all the 
states of Italy, Corsica, and some parts of 
the South of France. Of these descrip- 
tions, we shail, however, only give another 
extract, relating to the country that gave 
birth to Bonaparte :— 

‘Corsica wears a gloomy forbidding as- 
pect; wild as the mund, and stern as the 
heart of its inhabitants; but like them itis 
highly susceptible of improvement, and 
worthy ofa better fate. The Corsicans are in- 
dependent and free, like the air of their native 
mountains 5 bold, aspiring, and brave : a 
man of genius might make them what the 
Spartans once were. Under a succession 
of weak foreicn rulers, their ambition neces- 
sarily turned to craft, their courage to fero- 
city, their independence to idleness. This 
island, one hundred miles in length, and 
fifty in breadth, docs nut contain three 
hundred thousand inbabitants, a population 


hardly double that of the simall island ot 





Malta. And yet even such a scanty pope- 
lation, thinly dispersed on a large extent of 
ground, cannot remain at peace ; but deadly 
feuds and bloody quarrels continually origi- 
nate between village and village, between 
families, and between manand man ; hatred 
revels, and revenge giuts itself, in that ill- 
fated land. Instead of uniting their efforts 
for the common good, for the general in- 
terests of their country, the Corsicans seem 
rather intent upon injuring and destroying 
one auother. Murders take place fre- 
quently, One crime breeds another. The 
relatives think themselves bound to revenge 
the death of their murdered kinsman by a 
similar act of violence; it is to them a 
sacred duty dictated by affection and 
honour, which, if they neglect, they fancy 
they see the ghost of the deceased frow ning 
upon them, like that of Hamlet's father. 


her lost consort, to show it to her young off- 
spring, When arrived at the age of appre- 
ciating the dictates of filial duty which 
those fatal stains are intended to Convey. 
A hasty word, a spiteful or contemptuous 
look, are often sufficient to insure destruc- 
tion; and a well-aimed shot pierces the 
breast of the imprudent victim before he 
has time to be aware of his danger. The 
people in the country go about armed with 
daggers, and a musket on the shoulder, 
¢qually ready for attack or defence. Such 
has been for ages past the state of Corsica, 
Those of its inhabitants, whose character or 
education makes them turn in disgust from 
such a savage system, emigrate to the conti- 
nent and seldum return to their native land, 
They carry their taleuts to the best or most 
convenieut market, and they generally suc- 
ceed by perseverance. There are at the 
present tine, many conspicuous characters, 
both civil and military, in the service of the 
principal powers of Rurope, who are natives 
of this land, and who do high credit to their 
country, Showing thereby what the whole 
nation might be capable of. The Corsicans, 
although proud of their countryman Napo- 
leon, were never very affectionate to hii ; 
and, during the period of his power, he had, 
perhaps, less partisans among his country- 
nen, in proportion to their numbers, than 
among any other people subordinate to his 
sway. ‘They complain of lis having totally 
nevlected his native country, and that he 
did not cause even a good road to be con- 
structed to communicate through the dit- 
ferent parts of the islands. The soil in 
Corsica is good, but poorly cultivated ; 
and owing to the difficulty of communica- 
tious, the scarcity of hands, and the absence 





of commerce, landed property 1s worth 
very little, and the landholder gets scarce- 
ly any thing beyond the supply of the primi- 
tive necessaries of hfe. The Corsicans 


speak a dialect of the Italian, with a broad 


| 


unpleasant acceut. The island is, in all re- 
spects, an Ital#ftn country, although now be- 
longing to France. 

‘The wind fell again on the evening ; and, 


(aftersuch another beautrlal might as the one 


preceding, we steered next morning, with 
heht winds trom the w estward, towards the 
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Genoese coast, hoping to fall in there with 
the land breeze with which to pursue our 
regular course. As we advanced to the 
north, the Apeniiies of the Riviera di Po- 
nente rose to view, backed by the snowy 
Alps of Piedmont. A clear atmosphere 
added to the effect of that impressive scene. 
‘Those icy summits, that eternal barrier 
which nature seems to have set up to screen 
her favourite varden, Ltaly, from the rude 
northern. blast, and from the still rucder 
hand of the foreign invader,—that barrier 
which so often has proved ineffectual 
against mad ambition and lawless cupidity, 
has been of late thoroughly rent, not by a 
foreigner, but by an Italian, It was there, 
on those snow-capped Alps of Mondovi, in 
the faged deliles of Montenotte and under 
the ramparts of Ceva, that Napoleon, at the 
head of bis revolutionary bands, first tried 
his military skill ; there he first put his lips 
to the maddening cup of ambition, which he 
afterwards quaffed to the very dregs; there 
furtune’s deceitful smiles first encouraged 
him inthe brilliant and Lloody career which 
led-him to the first throne of Europe, and 

thence to exile on a rock in the middle of 
the Atlantic! and it was on his maternal 
country, Italy, lovely, harmless and pros- 
trate, that he cruelly tried the first experi- 
ment! = Lil-fated land, whose sons 
either incapable of defending thee, or if en- 

dowed with nobler spirit, turn the very gift 

to thy destruction! The idea of that 

strange man, the wonder and the riddle of 

our age, led me to an approximation which 

was singularly favoured by the situation in 

which Lthen was: I saw on one side Corsi- 

ca, the land of his birth; on the other 

fialy, the scene of his military exploits ; | 
and farther off, France, lis adoptive coun. | 
try, which he raised to the summit of glory 

to plunge her again into humiliation and 

woe. It was, perhaps, in Corsica, that the 

happiest part of bis life was spent, never to 

return; there he passed in peace and in- 

nocence his boyish years, unaware of his | 
singular destimics,’ 

‘Lo this new and much improved edition, 
the author has added an excellent treatise 
on modern Italian literature: he traces the 
progress of literature in Italy, trom the four- 
teenth century, aud shows the flactuations 
it has undergone, and its present state ; 
noticing in particular the principal writers 
of the last and present ceuturies: his ob- 
servations, which are critical as well as his- 
torical, arc illustrated by several speci- 
meus. We bave, however, only room for 
one extract, which shali be a general view 
of [talian literature, whichis thus bricily, 
but well described :— 

‘ Italian literature, rich so early in no 
or tales, in anecdotes and episodes, is ex- 
tremely scanty in novels in witch the whol 
character and life of the hero is sketched, 
Or, romanzt in prasa, as they are called in 
Italian. Probably the faeility of writing 
e has dissuaded Jtalian writers from 
writing works of in prose. 
Probably, also, the example of the Greeks 
and Romans, upon which Palin literature 
vas delled, prevented its wr fre 
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applying to a species of composition for 
which they had no example in the ancient 
languages. Whatever may be the reason, 
the tact is, that, with the exception of the 
Lettre @Ortis, Italy has hardly a real origi- 
nal novel, to be compared to the numerous 
productions of the kind which England, 
Germany, France, and Spain, have _pro- 
duced. The facility of translating and Imi- 
tating the latter, may be another reason 
why nothing original of this sort bas been 
produced by an Ltalian pen, Certainly the 
country that has given to the world the In- 
ferno, Lunamorato, Morgante, Gerusalemme, 
Furioso, and so many other original poems, 
cannot be suspected to be unproductive of 
linaginations rich enough to write a good 
work of fancy in prose, Of jate years, 
several writers have tried the untrodden 
path of novel-writing; among the rest, 
Saceli and Bertolottia are those who have 
given the best-grounded hopes of succeed- 
Ing in this undertaking, Vhe foriner has pub- 
lished, in 1822, a novel called Ori¢ie, or, 
Letters of two Lovers; the second, who 
has written several works of light and cle- 
gant literature, also sketched a short novel, 
called IIsoletta de’ Cipressi. Unfortunately, 
both these novels end by suicide. Yet, 
notwithstanding these essays, it seems that 
the appearance | fa voud fialan novel re- 
mains still a disideratum. 

‘That branch of oratory which is devot- 
ed to the pulpit, although culivated in 
ltaly by many, cannot be said to have 
flourished in that country within the last 
fitty years. Bishop Turehi, of Parma, is 
one of the few preachers who has supported 
the dignity of Italian pulpit eloquence. fis 
works, consisting of sermons, homilies, and 
funeral orations, were pubjished at Venice, 
1815, in five volumes. Another collection 
of his inedited works has been since pub- 
lished at Modena, 1818, in six volumes, 
Lfis ideas are ylowing, and often elevated, 
and his composition is rapid and animated. 
lis style, however, and still more his lan- 
vuave, are neglected. ‘Turchi entered, in 
carly youth, the order of st. Francis; be- 
came, through his merit, known to the 
Duke of Parma, who appointed Inn chap- 
lain to his court ; after which he was intrust- 
ed with the education of the Infante Don 
Ludovico, afterwards, for a short time, king 
of Etruria, Tureli was sv hsequently ap- 
pointed to the episcopal see of Parma. 
[ie died in 1803, at the advanced age of 
cighty. 

‘In the other parts of rhetoric, such as 
panevyrics and academical orations in eulo- 
gy of illustrious individuals, a number of 
men of letters have distinguished themselves. 
One of the most 
Vietro Giordani of Piacenza, ove of the first 
contributors to the Biblioteca Italiana. 
Writer is remarkable tor the purity and sim- 


conspleuous Ip our days 1s 


ia ° 
his 


thouvhts, and the moderation and upright- 
ness of his principles. [his works upon 
diferent Super ts, contain g orations, Criti- 


5 


 cisms, historical dissertations, transiations, 


iv , have heen lately published in seven 


} ? 
volume Yetumo Benet, one of the con- 


5 


}tributors to the other Italian 
I" Antologia, deserves to be 
honourably in the same line. 
lished lately an excellent 
Schiller’s Thirty Years’ War, 

‘Passing from literature, s0 _ 

called, to those branches of jt wh py 
more scientific, we shall only heuias 
in the last century, Vico ‘and Giaees 
brought sound principles to the discy Mog 
of rational philosophy. Some branches 4 
this science have been lately illustrated 
se. se peta Talia, and others, 
. political econoiny, Pietro Verri, Cy. 
li, and Galiano, in the last Century, distip. 
guished themselves. Many more there 
have been in our times, and of differey 
colours and shades of opinion, 

‘One of the principal Italian economis 
of our days, 1s Gioja of Piacenza, fi 
wrote several political works during the 
Cisalpine and Italian republics. Bat his 
wreat work, which has acquired bim univer. 
sal reputation, is styled Nuovo Prospetty 
delle Scienze Economiche, being an CX posi 
tion of all theoretical as well as practical 
principles in every branch of private and 
pubhe administration, divided into classes 
and united in a general system. Ina few 
volumes he has undertaken to collect the 
substance of all that has been written on 
this subject, of the laws of the different 
sovernments, and of the custom of nations 
with regard to adwinistration? 

We cannot conclude without again et- 
pressing our fullest approbation of Ltaly and 
the Italians. ' 
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| plicity of his style, the independence of his | 


| overpowered by the numbers 


Wx are fully persuaded that there is no 
class in society, or, at least, no descrip- 
tion of females, so generally vilified aud 
misrepresented, as this young, mno- 
cent, and, in truth, very interesting de- 
scription of persons. One cannot take 
up a novel, a treatise on education, a 
old comedy, or a new political disquist- 
tion, without meeting either open o 
covert abuse of them; they are, >Y 
turns, charged with ignorance, cunning, 
affectation, silliness, and pretension; 
say nothing of curious innuendos, indi 
cative of something far more deplorable; 
and, from some writers, one would be 
almost led to believe, that a man who 
took a boarding-school-educated wile, 
had insured to himself repentanc 
shame, and misery. y 
Such are the common efiects of - 
‘hue and cry’ reports ; the whole ee 
yelp in concert, and truth and comm" 
L by the noises © 
engage 
willing & 
a comiort 


sense are either stunnet 


avainst the exertions they are 


‘make. Prejudice is always 4 le mind 
able mantle, in which the idle vl 
may so wrap itself as to adjust the 10° 
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ag 
particular case, and satire is, in 
at ct, not less a pointed than a 
je weapons since its objects are igno- 
, of all proceedings against them, 
ey at that happy period of life when 
Tass are beheld through a bright 
due, and are especially unlikely to 
ect that the world has any thing to 
inst them, it being a place for 
dich they have the highest regard, and 
» which they uniformly pay all the re- 
gctin their power. 
Yet, in point of fact, in what situ- 
ijn can we contemplate human na- 
we,inwhich it appears more inoffen- 
we, more engaging, Or even more wise- 
yemployed, than we see it in the nu- 
¢rous communities of this description. 
um the pets of five or six years old, 
th countenances untouched by care, 
ai eyes sparkling with infinite delight, 
y those important and anxious person- 
ws, who are finishing their education, 
ai adding the last polish to their ac- 
wiements, ald are blest with that first 
isire of young hearts, ‘ the society of 
eit peers,’ and it is a pleasure to wit- 
ys their enjoyment. Livery trouble 
ley experience can be revealed, and 
lereby lightened,—every secret they are 
urdened with may be whispered,—want 
i knowledge can be supplied as easily 
ssewing-silk, by seeking the proper 
eson,—and the pleasure of giving is 
ramount to that of receiving, as per- 
aps italways ought to be. ‘There are 
«lain general points of interest which 
‘isely tie the whole body to each other, 
there is sufficient room for the dis- 
vay of individual characteristics and 
lat play of good and bad passions which 
alls for, and we firmly believe, pretty 
werally obtains vigilant attention from 
Wemesses and tecciers, These tem- 
fs are, however, often essentially re- 
lated by the nature of the society, 
which will not admit the encroachments 
i the proud, and never fails to repel 
ws of vanity, and ridicule those of af- 
tion. No lecture on ethics, no 
‘own from those in authority, so effec- 
ially cures a sentimental miss of her 
‘guishments, or a supercilious new- 
“ner of her presumption, as the stare 
x laugh of the little girls, or the cool 
Mempt of the great ones,—as many a 
i. woman, who remembers the 
of her youth, will readily testify. 
= mente order of spirits will be lead- 
fon ry where, and, in case of conten- 
- eae young ladies cannot fight it 
heer laps bad blood lasts a little 
= ee girls than boys ; but the 
he their occupations and disct- 
~~ Never allow it to remain long 
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enough to taintthe mass. The meltings 
of stubborn spirits, the return of dis- 
obedient yet warm hearts, the excite- 
ment given to dull energies, the gentle 
graduations of feeble intellect by tender 
and patient nurture, and the direction of 
vivid imagination and brilliant talent to 
useful and virtuous purpose, are all sub- 


jects that offer food for philanthropic 


contemplation. They are combined 
with very arduous duties, but we will 
hope that these carry with them appro- 
priate pleasures, and render the pro- 
fession of a governess as independent of 
the feeble attacks which so often stig- 
matize her subjects, as she is superior 
in importance and utility to the common 
run of accomplished women. One 
thing, at least, is certain, that if she is 
not rewarded by the consciousness of 
having trained up women ‘in the way 
they should go,’ and being enabled to 
rejoice in the harvest their virtues in 
future life offer, she meets with nothing 
else adequate to her recompense. To 
her, competence comes too late for en- 
joyment, and the harassed mind and 
ruined constitution of many excellent 
women, whom we have met with at 
watering places, have given an impres- 
sion of the extent and nature of their 
labours, which induces us to rank them 
with other victims for the benefit of 
their country. 

Indeed, the cares imposed upon the 
governing and the ease and freedom of 
the governed, can no where be more 
completely exemplified than on taking 
a survey of a school garden in the hours 
of relaxation appropriated to females. 
On the whole, it is a beautiful specta- 
cle; the spring of intellectual life, in its 
fairest forms, mingles with the beauties 
of nature, and seems, in its freshness, 
brilliance, and vigour, akin to all around 
it. Every green walk and rosy arbour 
is eagerly sought and quickly inhabited 
by light fairy forms, full of grace, buoy- 
ancy, and that sense of present enjoy- 
ment, which early existence alone be- 
stows. ‘lhe sense of liberty is sweet 
and strong, because the chain of con- 
finement is withdrawn, and the dignity 
of mind adds to the charm, for the task 
is finished ; the thoughtless jump about, 
emulous of the butterflies around them, 
and catch pleasure in the pure glee of 
animal spirits; the tender and ardent 


have a friend in whom their young af- | 
fections find sweet exercise ; some new. 


work is to be tried, some gift contrived, 


some reconciliation effected, some ebul- | 


lition of gratitude made,—for which the 
most retired walk, the most secret al- 
cove is sought, where the full heart may 


—_ 


ur out its warm yet most innocent ef- 
fesienayotl Sweet counsel is taken toge- 
ther,’ and the best feelings of natare, 
the happiest efforts of the understand- 
ing, elicited with all the simplicity 
which belongs to their age and the disin- 
terestedness of perfect confidence. Ah! 
these are indeed ‘ the white moments of 
life,’ and we pity him who would sneer 
at them, not only for the coldness of his 
heart, but the perversion and deficiency 
of his taste. 

But within this enchanted ground, 
alas! other spirits are to be found ; not 
indeed evil ones, for they have been long 
enough in purgatory to be purified from 
the petulant tempers which still haunt 
spoiled darlings and baby heiresses around 
them. The pale girl of eighteen, with 
a book in her hand, finds in the play- 
hours her only hours of study, and 
knows in her heart that she has yet 
much to learn; that confusion and fear 
harass her daily, lest her pupils should 
overtake her. ‘The thin woman of five 
and twenty, seated in the midst of a 
noisy circle, who plies her needle so 
quickly, and looks so abstracted, is giv- 
ing the only time she has for thought, 
to afar distant but much-loved home, 
where a widowed mother requires her 
aid, or perhaps to a neighbour's son, 
who is removed to acuracy in the north. 
She starts up at the call of one who has 
more to think of than either of them, 
and hastens to a consultation which thus 
early throws the claims of kindred, and 
of half-recognised yet fondly-nourished 
love, again at a distance. 

A little girl has been naughty,—how 
is she to be managed, being hitherto so 
indulged and lately so ailing? A child 
of consumptive family has caught cold 
and coughed twice: some remedy must 
be applied instantly. ‘The house-maid 
has been proved corruptible, and the 
young gentleman in blue has again 
twice passed the garden gates. Those 
| books brought by the French master 





must be taken out of the hbrary, as 
'if by chance, and the Italian songs be 
‘changed; then come clniblains and 


_whitlows to be dressed, shapes to be re- 
| formed, eccentricities to be conquered, 
‘the state of Miss A.’s hair, Miss B.’s 
‘freckles, Miss C.’s pronunciation, and 
little Emma’s terrible passions,—to say 
nothing of the cook’s extravagance, the 
chamber-maid’s negligence, the music- 
master’s insolence, the dancing-master's 
idleness, the utter impossibility of pleas- 
ing Lady G , of satisfying General 
D , of curing one child’s faults, or 
inspiring another with capacity. 

So passes the hour with those who 
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have the burden of authority, who must 
think for, feel for, all; to whom every 
parent looks as one whose cares and du- 
ties are called for exclusively to the 
child they have entrusted to them; and 
who very modestly suppose that, for a 
moderate stipend, the body and mind 
of their offspring is to receive such ser- 
vices and evince such improvement as 
it was never found in their own power 
to bestow, even with ‘all appliances 
and means to boot.’ 

It is, however, certain that, in many 
cases, these expectations are not disap- 
pointed. Children who never learnt 
well at home, will do it at school, not 
so much from emulation, which is a 
dangerous principle to work by, bunt 
from the habits of regularity inevitable 
to schools, and the general excitement 
and taste which spreads with a species 
of electric influence through numerous 
bodies. Great advantage is also found 
from their communication of the little 
each possesses to the common stock of 
knowledge in very simple language, 
and, although boarding-school misses, 
on first entering the world, are, as re- 
ported, given a little to either stupid si- 
lence or separate giggling, it is yet cer- 
tain, that when time and habit have 
overcome this fault, which is generally 
very soon, we find them much more 
companionable, and infinitely more ami- 
able, than girls who have been brought 
up at home. Their faculties are more 
enlivened, their tempers better regulat- 
ed, their affections better exercised, and, 
whatever may be the state of their 
tearning, it is certain they have learned 
more of the conduct of life than home 
could supply ; and this we assert, with 
strict truth, is combined with innocence 
and integrity of heart, so far as we can 
judge, and it is certain that our investi- 
gation of the subject has been long, 
conscientious, and extensive. We are 
by no means admirers of new %ystems 
and royal roads to learning, but we love 
the young as such ;—we are parents our- 
selves, and circumstances have favoured 
our inquiry and opened much to our ob- 
servation, and the result is, on the 
whole, very satisfactory: it is certain 
‘they do not manage this better in 
France.’ B. 

—— +o — 
THE NEW SYSTEM; OR, SHAKSPEARE 
OUTDONE. 


In this age of inventions, improvements, 
and patents, wonders are become so 
rife, that we almost cease to wonder at 
any thing; we must, nevertheless, confess 
that, in spite of ourselves, we do experi- 
ence some feeling very much resembling 





astonishment when we contemplate the 
novel and ingenious method by which 
the manager of the Coburg Theatre 
‘pays homage to the memory of de- 
parted worth;’ to do which, as he 
himself most carefully informs us, in 
the bills, has been the object of that 
aragon of dramatic productions, 
George III,, the Father of his People. 
A more happy device for entrapping 
mankind into the practice of virtue 
and morality, could never have been 
hit upon; and we make no doubt 
but that the results will be all that a 
philanthropist can wish. What, in- 
deed, can be a greater incitement to the 
performance of virtuous actions, than 
the hope of their being selected as a 
subject for some future dramatist of the 
Coburg. Besides, a person may now 
reasonably expect to see himself lauded 
on the stage during his life; since, it 
seems, it is no longer necessary for a 
man to be fairly buried, before he can 
be considered legal dramatic property. 
How delighful for those great minds 
who banquet on that delicious fare, 
ycleped praise, fame, or admiration, to 
know that they may henceforth set in 
the snug corner of a private box, and 
behold all their glorious doings repre- 
sented with fresh eclat on the stage. 
Now the hint is once given, individuals 
of all ranks—always providing they be 
of eminence in their particular line— 
will have justice done to their various 
excellencies and merits, while they 
themselves are yet living to reap sucha 
reward of their virtues. There is a 
freshness, a life, a glow, a reality in 
celebrity thus displayed, surpassing in 
vividness even that conferred by news- 
papers, portraits, and caricatures. As 
to those stupid old-fashioned vehicles of 
fame, history and poetry *, they cannot 
for a moment be put into competition 
with this new method. 

‘The drama, as now and henceforth 
to be conducted, is the stage-coach of 
fame. Let critics say what they will, 
we maintain that personatity—or, to 
adopt a softer name, portraiture—is the 
very soul of the dramatic art. And, 
with the permission of messieurs the po- 
ets, what surer way of missing every 
trait of nature and character, than by 
drawing the creatures of the imagination 
instead of copying from life ? The New 
System is, in fact, the only one founded 
in truthand nature. It is absolute pe- 
dantry to pretend to prefer our earliest 
dramatists to those of the present school ; 





* We are rather concerned to learn, from 
such indisputable authority as the Coburg 
plav-bill, that ‘history and poctry are stunned.’ 





ee 

the former possessed, we admit , 

imagination and poetry,—that rh 
had much less truth and Cie hey 
sense. One of those writers wonldue 
more poetry into a man’s month “ny 
single speech than would suffice for h 
whole life, and more wit and smartnes 
into a single dialogue than was ever y, 
tered in a coterie of professed beanz 
ésprits in five years. All their heroes 
are reasoners, and retailers of XQ Uisite 
poety,—dealers in superb thetoric; ‘ 
other words, unnatural monsters and 
splendid improbabilities. A perso, 
may be a great man,—aye, anda vey 
great man too,—and, nevertheless, hy: 
absolutely common-place in his conver. 
sation. It is quite time, therefor 
to abandon the old routine, fraught with 
absurdity and indulged in from igno. 
rance. Il n'y a que le vrai qui soit beay. 
accordingly, we cannot too mueh com. 
mend the good sense of the writers of 
the new school, who, discarding the Dos 
etical finery and affectation of their pre. 
decessors, never ‘ outstep the modesty 
of nature.” Whata glorious era is now 
commencing! Nature and truth and 
probability—that is, plain matter of fact 
and plain language—will henceforth be 
substituted for those belle menzogne that 
have too long usurped every province of 
literature, and impregnated the whole 
with falsehood. We must, however, 
observe that, although the New System 
has discarded poetry and wit as utterly 
incompatible with the veluti tn speculo 
of the drama, it deals most abundantly 
in sentiment; accordingly, we have 
sentimental innkeepers, — sentimental 
robbers, and sentimental servants. Still 
this is nature, indisputably nature, and 
proves the accurate tact and nice obser 
vation of these mighty masters of the 
modern drama. Does a man pick yout 
pocket ?—’tis ten to one but he deals f° 
sentiment. Does he dcbauch your wife: 
—he is most certainly sentimental. 
Sentiment is a commodity that maybe 
employed on any or every occasion 
life; hence we meet with it so “— 
dantly in dinner speeches, 1n actions . 
crim. con., in police reports, 1 libe's, 
in criticism, in pugilism, 1 newspae. 
and in advertisements, particulay) 
those of quacks, which, indeed, oe 
to be studied by the youth of bot 
sexes, as most finished models of esd 
mental elegance. Sentiment, there " 
being absolutely indispensable to ¥ he 
all our relations with society, ™ vith 
be highly gratifying to eo Now 
what zeal it is cultivated byt rt ‘ 
System. Itis not easy, within ae om 
mits to which we are necessatl’) 
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sted, 10 dwell upon all the beauties 
* distinguish this system, of which 
n ge JL.’ must be allowed to be a 
fyourable specimen, and one full 
voomise for the future. 
We have too long condescended to 
jaire the improbable ; most warmly, 
iyefore, do we hail those glimpses of 
yenature, which we ate now permitted 
‘jehold. Hitherto we-have had kings 
gi queens only in the ‘§ Ercles vein ;’ 
ah daggers, and bowls of poison, and 
gk verse; how gratifying, then, to 
se who like to study humanity in all 
sfrms, to see royalty divested of its 
appiDgs, and to pursue it into pri- 
ay to learn that princes eat and 
just like the rest of their species! 
feventure to predict that the era now 
qmenced will be prolific in similar 
«ductions. ‘The world has too long 
a fettered by slavish systems, and 
ged by fallacious principles of criti- 
sm, But our eyes are beginning to 
eopened. Away, then, with the uni- 
wand all other Grannam pedantic 
es. Let us forget such antiquated 
niters as Shakspeare, or even as Con- 
wyeand Sheridan ; and, above all, let 
shave no more whining and cant about 
decline of the drama. The new era 
ill bea complete refutation of all that 
wsbeen advanced respecting the dete- 
‘ntion of dramatic talent. Those 
to write for the stage will henceforth 
itch their pictures from the life, and 
ue their incidents and characters from 
iat they actually behold; and when 
t lok around us, can we for one 
wment doubt but that the events and 
‘uacters of the passing hour, when 
wwletred at once to the stage in all their 
‘te freshness, will supply the hap- 
“St materials in the greatest abun- 
‘ee, How many rich anecdotes, pi- 
“ait scenes, and original characters 
“y thus be produced for the amuse- 
“ttofthe town! For our own parts, 
*@0 conceive nothing more delecta- 
“hor comic than a piece founded on 
“tumerous pleasantries of Ex-Sheriff 
dhe! the tartufferie of Dr. C 
‘), We understand, from undeniable 
i Mity, that a most splended pageant 
“0 got up during the ensuing sea- 
exhibiting Mrs. C *s northern 
_ ; In which will be introduced 
ithe eric adventure of the glass 











_ Some scrupulous persons may object 


ithe k 


Me ind of personality likely to arise 
Ji Su . . 


nad cha system : but is delicacy to- 
‘a the feelings of a few individuals 
‘and in the way of the interests of 





arily Te 


et ° 5 ‘ 
“ommunity at large? Shall the 





many forego so much moral instruc- 
tion merely out of complaisance to the 


few? Assuredly not; neither do we 


perceive why the drama should be more 
nice in this respect than many other 
popular walks of literature. If a man 
may be pilloried in a magazine, or made 
to run the gauntlet through every news- 
paper in the empire, why should he feel 
more sore at becoming the hero of a 
theatrical piece, and being represent- 
ed nightly to the edification and amuse- 
ment of * crowded and delighted audi- 
ences.’—No! spite of vulgar prejudices, 
the New System must ultimately prevail. 


+ Spo 


DR. BIRKBECK AND THE MECHANICS’ 
INSTITUTION, 
We have received another letter from 
Dr. Birkbeck, which for various reasons 
we shall not now insert: first, because it 
is very long and very dull: secondly, be- 
cause the doctor is very angry, and very 
ungentlemanly; thirdly, on the ground 
that he attacks other individuals as weil 
as ourselves; and, fourthly, because the 
letter contains many of what, according 
to the doctor’s definition, are merely 
honorary assumptions, but which we in 
the language of Dr. Johnson, call 
‘ assertions without proof.’ The letter, 
which occupies eight well-filled pages, 
would alone entitle the doctor to the 
claim of Billingsgate professor of rhe- 
toric to any institution. The doctor 
does not, however, refute a single charge 
we have made against the managers of 
the Mechanics’ Institution ; and with re- 
gard to his atrocious insinuation, that we 
and another editor would have been per- 
sonally assaulted at the meeting, and his 
medical or surgical skill required, he 
shuffles out of it, and says, he only 
thought the * honest indignation of the 
members’ might occasion syncope/ The 
doctor then says, that had he * conteme 
plated the occurrence of any personal 
violence,” he would have—what think 
our readers ?—not remonstrated with the 
members, or quitted the chair; oh, no ; 
true to his office of botile-holder to 
his party, he would only refer us ¢ for 
assistance to a skilful surgeon!’ From 
this assertion it may fairly be inferred, 
that had personal violence been offered 
to us at a meeting over which Dr. Birk- 
beck presided, it would have met with 
no resistance on his part—nay, that he 
would not even have extended to us his 
medical services, but would have left 
us to find our way to ‘a skilful surgeon,’ 
to whom he would refer us. 
members of the Mechanics’ Institution 
we leave the disavowal of the imputed 


‘Lo the | 


atrocity of designing to assault two of 
their members because they differed 
with them in opmion. We ought to 
add that we have received two anony- 
mous letters from a person who styles 
himself a member of the Mechanics’ 
Institution; they are not quite so 
coarse as those of Dr. Birkbeck, but 
they fully prove the correctness of our 
assertion, that schools are more wanted 
than lectures.—In justice to Mr. Mudie, 
whom Dr. Birkbeck went out of his 
way to assail, we insert the following 


letter :— 
DR. BIRKBECK, 


To the Editor of the Literary Chronicle. 


Str,—Have the goodness to insert the 
following letter in The Literary Chroni- 
cle. Yours, &c., ROBERT MupDte. 


To George Birkbeck, Esq., M. D., 


President of the London Mechanics’ In- 
stitution, &c. 
Sir,—In a letter, bearing your signa- 
ture, addressed to the editor of The Li- 
terary Chronicle, and published in that 
journal of the llth inst., my name is 
several times introduced, in a way 
which I think gratuitous, though, hap- 
ly, you may regard it as honorary. In 
either view, | think it would be wrong 
to allow this gratuity, or honour, or 
whatever else it may be, to pass in si- 
lence; because | am convinced, that 
when the president of an institution, 
hedged in, as he is, by the honours of 
his office (and, in your particular case, 
by the hallooings of his committee and 
their underlings), chooses to come for- 
ward in a public print, and express his 
opinions of the conduct of individuals of 
that body over which he presides, his 
expressions, however accurate they 
may be in their philosophy, and how- 
ever mild and gentleman-like in their 
spirit, are very legitimate objects upon 
which to build a few eritical remarks. 
The presidents of societies, like the 
gods of the ancient mythology, are apt, 
when they commune with ordinary 
mortals, to display many of the weak- 
nesses, and some of the vices, of frail 
humanity; and, therefore, the whole of 
them, and you, Doctor Birkbeck, in an 
especial manner, ought to bear constant- 
ly in mind the ancient caution,—*‘ Nec 
Deus intersit, nisi dignus vindice nodus,’ 
It is more with a view of bringing this 
salutary precept before you, than from 
any fear of personal harm from the opi- 
nion of Doctor Birkbeck, however or 
wherever expressed, that 1 condescend 
(pardon me, Doctor Birkbeck; when I 
reply to an angry man 1 always const- 
‘der it condescension) to write these few 
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sentences ; and if those sentences shall be 
productive of the effect which I desire, 
then, in as far as there can be a resem- 
blance in the circumstances, I shall 
have a taste of that joy which is said to 
occur in heaven upon occasions with 
which you, Doctor Birkbeck, cannot 
but be familiar. 

Having said this much as to the oc- 
casion of my writing, I shall now ver 
briefly notice the appellations with 
which you have been pleased to honour 
me; and then, if God grant you temper 
to listen to it, 1 shali read a little gra- 
tuitous or honorary lecture to your- 
self. 

You have seen meet to call me ‘a 
sub-editor, I believe; a corrector of 
the press, I am certain:’ and, further- 
more, you have called me the ¢ distin- 

uished advocate’ of, as | suppose, the 
editors of The Literary Chronicle and 
Meehanics’ Magazine. As to the ‘sub- 
editorship,’ it is, on your part, purely 
gratuitous ; in fact, you know nothing 
of my pursuits; and, though you did 
know, you have no business with them: 
you ought to know me only as a member of 
the Mechanics’ Institution; as such, you 
ought to deal to me the same measure 
of fairness and attention which you deal 
to any other member; and when you 
have done so, the account of our inter- 
course 1s balanced. As a ‘ corrector of 
the press,’ you once saw me, ina pri- 
vate house, correcting the proofs of a 
mechanical article, which I had some 
trouble in making you understand; and, 
lest the information which I then gave 


you should have been gratuztous, you | 


told me that you had just been correct- 
ing the proofs of your own lectures for 
some obscure print, which you did not 
patronize, and with which you have no 
connection. Upon your own showing, 
therefore, could you not have the cha- 
rity to suppose that I could be an hono- 
rary or graturtous corrector of the press 
as well as yourself? As to my advo- 
cateship again, I told you, very expli- 
citly, and in the face of the public 
meeting, that I was the advocate, not 
of any man, or party of men, but of 
good order and common sense; and 
truly, notwithstanding all your autho- 
rity, they then stood very much in need 
of an advocate. I did not like to see the 
mechanics of London cajoled into a de- 
cision which would have made them- 
‘selves to be laughed at, and their ma- 
nagers exposed to ridicule all over the 
country: I therefore advised a differ- 
ent line of proceeding. Some of the 
committee (I believe they were of the 
committee) stormed; you, as you had 


done on a former evening, shuffled ; 
and the result was, that the report, 
which you had drawn up, was found to 
have been carried before it was taken 
into consideration: and this was by 
much the snugger way, Doctor Birk- 
beck. 

Having thus, as I think, satisfied you 
as touching the names, just allow me 
a word or two on the conduct you 
wou'd impute to me. Here, your first 
accusation: the ludicrous one of my be- 
ing ‘rather furiously pronouncing a fear 
of hearing the truth,’ is expressed in so 
queer a way, that I cannot, for the soul 
of me, understand it; so [ quote the 
sentence for you, and when you have 
explained the mechanism and func- 
tions of all its parts, you will be as 
great in the chair of the grammarian as 
you are in that of (the committce of) 
the Mechanics’ Institution. These are 
your words :—* The proposal’ (that of 
reading the passages complained of, 
thus bringing them before the mecting 
previous to any decision being passed 
upon them) ‘met with strong opposi- 
tion from the meeting, which, when he 
was rather furiously pronouncing a fear 
of hearing the truth, I interrupted him, 
in a very good humour, I| think, to 
ask,’ &c. Now, as lam unable to find 
out the person or thing alluded to by 
‘which,’ or whether the fear of hearing 
the truth was on your part, on mine, or 
on that of the meeting, it is impossible 
that I can settle this part of the matter 
without your aid ‘True, no-meaning 
puzzles more than wit.” The matter, 
however, before it was lost in this hole 
of your grammar, was plain enough; 
you had called upon the meeting to 
take certain steps relative to charges or 
accusations, which, you said, had been 
brought against you; those charges, 
not having been embodied in the re- 
port under consideration or read to the 
meeting, could not be considered as be- 
ing before it. I seconded a proposal 
that they should be read, and thus 
brought before the meeting. You and 
others seemed alarmed at the proposal ; 
I told you that, unless you were afraid 
of hearing the truth, you could not object 
to the reading; youand others persisted 
in your objection, and got angry. I per- 
severed a little; but, seeing that I 
could not prevent the absurdity, [ sat 
down, in silent pity for my fellow mem- 
bers. 

The only other accusation which I 
shall notice is that of ‘obstinate mis- 
apprehension’ on my part, which, you 
say, 18 the only thing that could possi- 
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cuss a business which was y 
that meeting at all, then [ s 
the ‘obstinate misapprehe 
until then, you and the eo 
better keep it as a shield 
and something worse. 
Permit me now, Doctor Birkbeck, 
address a sentence or two to yourself 
If, in them, you think [am personal. 
or that [ have stepped beyond the j. 
mits of propriety, recollect that, in both 
respects, I am following your own ex: 
ample. You have called me names; | 
will not retort them: you are Docto; 
Birkbeck ; and you have written th 
letter which is under consideration, 

I would first have you to conside 
your conduct as President of the Me. 
chanics’ Institution; then I would hay 
you to mark how that institution is fou. 
rishing under the management of ynur. 
self and your subalterns of the commit 
tee; next, I would come to issue with 
you upon the advantages which an in- 
stitution so managed has afforded, or 
likely to afford, to the mechanics; aud, 
lastly, 1 would put it to yourself whe. 
ther an unbiassed spectator would no 
be warranted in concluding that you 
and they are actuated by some personal 
or occult motive, with which the wel- 
fare of the mechanics has no great con- 
cern. The last, indeed, I would ti 
with great deference and caution, wish: 
ing it to be regarded rather as a suspr 
cion that may be formed than as a {ac 
which actually exists; but still the m*: 
nagers of such an institution—an 10st! 
tution which might become so valuable, 
and of which the ruin will be the los 
of one of the finest opportunities of 
ing good that ever offered itself—shoult 
place themselves beyond even the pos 
sibility of suspicion. 

Of your conduct, as president of 
chairman of the Mechanics’ Institutio’, 
I have not seen much, I have takes 
part only in two meetings, and one ° 
them was, by your own admission; ° 
powerless one, as being called in a hy 
for which there is no provision 10 a 
laws. As president, it is your duty ! 
see that every member gets a fair heat 
ing; you ought not to give _ 
yourself except upon points 0 , 
you onght not tO express, out Oe 
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owe — 
ity of its members ; and you ought 
se care that the motions which are 
sorted in the minutes are the ipsissima 

of those spoken at the meetings. 
;i| not go into an altercation with 
oy upon the particulars; but I cannot 
prelling you generally that, in no 
sof those respects, have you acted up 
sjereceived idea of a president. At 
last general meeting you endeavour- 
jo keep the charges of which you 
dothers of the committee complain- 
} ip the back-ground ; this led me 
-goclude that you and they were 
xid of meeting those charges; and 
jsconclusion, from all that has oc- 
qed since, appears to meas legiti- 
gieasever, At both meetings which 
tended, you expressed your opinion 
qyearly, if not at the very commence- 
vitof the debate; and you expressed it 
ifeely, that to me, who had been ac- 
somed to see matters managed some- 
at differently, you appeared more in 
echaracter of advocate-general to the 
smittee than as the president of the 
ving sitting to preserve order and 
lect the sentiments of its members. 
‘ur letter, before me, shows in what 
ms you can speak of the members of 
e Institution ; and I tell it you with 
mewhat of shame, Doctor Birkbeck, 
‘te are in that letter words so ill- 
wed and intemperate that I should 
uthave expected them from any pre- 
dng gentleman on this side Saint 
dk’s, Tam convinced that, if your- 
ibad read them as the words of ano- 
, you would immediately have 





mes’ to which you allude ; and that 
nwould have treated the patient with 


Sead of that gentle dew of the quill 
‘erewith | am now endeavouring to re: 
shand renew you. You mention that if 
‘metwo unlucky members of the In- 
“ution, whom you do not, or dare not, 
‘my had had the misfortune to be 
Sent at a certain meeting, you would 
_ had to heal for them as a. physician 
“which you were either unable or 
‘willing to hinder as a ;.resident ;—at 
Ae 1S the impression which your 
-.s have left upon me; if you can 
pe more favourable, and convince 
» latitis half as just, charity will in- 
With regard to 
Wir baad all that I can say is, that 
ed he surreptitious meeting, as em- 
on the committee's report, 1s not 
i ri “0 with what was really 
.: co at meeting. After you, and 

‘+s and your legal adviser, had 


‘about it goddess, and 





‘ougat of the exercise of those ‘ other | 
| mason 


flourish in gettin 





about it,’ without being able to explain 
away or get rid of the want of power 
to call such a meeting, you agreed that 
those present might decide what should 
be held as the opinion of a § number of 
the members only.” Was it so cited 
in the committee’s report, Doctor 
Birkbeck ? Is it so set down in the mi- 
nute-book ?—So much for your conduct 
as president. 

Then as to the * flourishing’ of the 
Institution, about which you and the 
committee have asked and received so 
many and so hearty thanks, just tell me, 
Doctor Birkbeck, in which province of 
Utopia, it has its locality? Three lit- 
tle months have witnessed the departure 
of three hundred of its thousand mem- 
bers, and thirty only have come in, in 
their stead; double this space has seen 
the number of its voters for committee- 
men dwindle to one fourth of the former 
amount. Are these symptoms of flou- 
rishing, Doctor Birkbeck! I grant that 
you may flcurish—in your speeches and 
letters ubsolute, in your lectures secun- 
dum quid; that the committee may 

g aclear arena, upon 
which to do their doings ; or that the 
colony of rats may flourish in South- 
ampton Buildings: but you must par- 
don me if I pause and point to the 
wicked scroll of members, when you 
tell me that the Mechanics’ Institution 


away, weeping as work. In this 1 pill 
allude to no individual,—I will not even 
take up the personal gauntlet which 
you have thrown down, and hint to you 
the possibility of a professional man’s 
wishing to make a figure (or a noise, if 
; you will) ina society, for causes some- 
what different from the good of that so- 
ciety.. Notoriety is wanted: some chalk 
on the outside of the walls, and some 
spout within them—* Their roads are 
various, but their inn the same;’ but 
this I will say, that unless the commit- 
tee have another object than the good 
of the society, they have no object at 
all; and, surely, they would rather ac- 
cept of any thing than come to this rue- 
ful desolation. I have heard it hinted, 
and I have heard the hint followed, 
through certain recent flirtations which 
have taken place between members of 
the institution or committee and their 
old political loves out of it, that the pro- 
ject is to tie the society to the RUMP 
of a political faction, for the sake of 
making a noise and clatter along the 
streets at the anticipated parliamentary 
election, ‘The hinters have gone on to 
say, that the promoters of this project 
have been wonderfully industrious in 
getting fit men into the committee, as 
well as in organizing such a channel for 
their doings, as would show them off to 
the best. advantage. I mention these 





ourishes, If you had said that it hived, 
I could have understood you; and pro- 
bably your worthy vice., the learned 
Pundit, had this in view when he flou- 
rished about institutions in the east, the 
west, and the south, like a master- 
and his wardens. Of this en 


| pussant, however—Lees are germain to 
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some bonnets, and why not to some | 
heads ? 

With regard to the advantages which | 
the mechanics have derived, or are 
likely to derive, from the institution, if 
its management be not aitered, I have 
sought for them,—I found none; I have 
asked after them,—nobody has answer- | 
ed me: will you count them up, Doc- | 
tor Birkbeck ? I have been told that a/ 
number of the committee (yourself 
among the rest, for aught I know) took 
private lectures from Mr. Frend upon 
the elements of algebra; and this was 
beginning ab ovo, as one would say ; 
but, really, it is morea ground of pri- 
vate thanksgiving than of public boast- 
ing. 

The last is a painful operation, Dr, 
Birkbeck, somewhat analagous to scari- 
fication or the actual cautery ; but as 


eee EE 





the symptoms are somewhat alarming 
and inveterate, I must scrape and burn 


matters, not from a belief that you, Dr. 
Birkbeck, are at all acquainted with 
them, or that they even exist; I hope 
they do not, and would like to have it 
proved. The mode of proof is: easy ; 
and the onus prcbandi lies somewhat 
upon you: take the laws and the con- 
duct of the committee, estimate how, 
under them, the funds and the mem- 
bers have increased, point out the 
good that the institution has done; give 


me but a rush, upon which to han 


my belief of -the good that it will de; 
and when, out of all those circum- 
stances, you can muster any thing like 
a case which will show yourself and the 
committee as intelligent men, pursuing, 
without any deflecting circumstances, 
the straight-forward good of the mecha- 
nics of London, then I shall be the first 
to give you praise, and the last to 
listen to any surmises against you; but, 
until such case is made out, I cannot 
help thinking for myself; as little will I 
refrain from telling you what I think, 

] trust that, if 1 have shown you no- 
thing else, I have shown you how well 
| can keep my temper, and I hope the 
example will not be lost upon you, - I 
have somewhat to add, as touching the 


'value of lectures and the capacity of 
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lecturers, in the course of which we may 
take a tour to Glasgow; but, as a long 
letter and a long journey wou!d be too 
much at one time, I shall breathe a lit- 
tle, and leave you to do the same.— 
Farewell. 
I have the honour to be, sir, 
Your very obedient servant, 


Rosert Muvie. 
2, Westbourne Terrace, Bayswater, 
Sept. 13, 1824, 








Original Poctryp. 
A DAY’S SHOOTING; OR, COCKNEY 
SPORTSMEN. 


‘Fetch me my gun,’ said Mister G., 
‘Tho’ much | fear "tis rusty ; 
For 1 am off to meet Bob Short,— 

Nay, dearest, don’t be crusty.’ 


Now, Mistress G., a careful dame 
As e’er you'll see in fifty, 

Objected much that he should zo, 
They being not o’er thrifty. 


Said Mister G., ‘ My word I’ve given, 
And that I never dreaks ; 

Besides, my dear, 'twont cost us much— 
Our dinner, plain becf-steaks.’ 


She seeing *twas of no avail, 
As he was bent to go, 

Said, ‘ Ob, my dear, | pray take care, 
My mind misgives me so. 


“Last night, I dreamed a fearful dream, 
That blood was on our floor ; 
Methought I saw you brought, my dear, 
A corpse unto the door.’ 


At hearing this, poor G. grew pale, 
Tho’ coward he was none ; 

Which made her think he would not go,— 
But no, he grasped his gun,— 


And said, ‘ Farewell, my dearest love, 
At eve I'll pledge the bow] ; 

It sha’n’t be said, a foolish dream 
Can awe a tailor’s soul,’ 


At Islington (the appointed place) 
They were to meet at nine ; 
And there they met, and both exclaimed, 
‘Well, how we've nick’d the time.’ 
‘You see,’ said Short, ‘I’ve brought my dog, 
There never was a better ;’ 
‘And so have I,’ said Mr. G., 
‘And ’tis, I’m told, a setter.’ 


And soon the fields they quickly gain, 
Their guns already primed, 

Looked right and left, in search of hares, 
But hares they could not find. 


At last some game they both espy ; 
Says G., ‘J see it leaps’ — 

They fire, and, from out the hedge, 
A wounded peacock creeps. 


‘ Now this,’ said Short, ‘ is something like, 
This makes it very pleasant ; 
What bird, I wonder, have we shot :’ 
G. answered, ¢ Tis a pheasant.’ 


‘Ob! what a tail it has,’ said G., 
¢’Twill make my wife a fan ;’ 
Up came a farmer, as he spoke, 
And thus to them began :— 
«Did you your guns just now discharge, 
Now quickly answer me :'— 
‘We did,’ said G., and hit our mark, 
And bagged him, as you see.’ 





Then boldly forth they drew the bird, 
Not thinking they'd done ill; 

The farmer said, ‘ how dare you, sirs, 
That bird of mine to kill,’ 


This made them both with fear to quake, 
They saw the rising flame ; 
Each one was mute; at Jength, G. said, 
‘ That bird'!—why, sir, "tis game.’ 


‘Game,’ quoth the farmer, ina rage, 
‘You're making game of me ; 
I'il have you caged, and quickly, too, 
And that you soon shall see. 


‘Oh, stay,’ said G., suppose we pay 
You for the bird we've slain ; 
You may rely our faces here 
You ne’er will see again.’ 


‘Why,’ said the farmer, ‘ pay, indeed, 
That ’s quite another matter ;’ 

Held out his band, received the pelf, 

Which made him hold his clatter. 


And glad were they thus to escape, 
And vow’d, with might and main, 

They would be shot, if eer they did 
A shooling go again, 


Then home they trudged in greater laste 
Than when they started out ; 

Said G. to Short, ‘ we’ve had, indeed, 
A sorry sorry bout, 


‘So much so, that when I get home, 

I must not tell my wife; 

For should she know of this day’s spoit, 
She’d worry out my life? 

They parted at the place they met ; 
Each to his home repaired ; 

And whether they their ¢ dearies’ told, 
I’m sure I’ve never heard. 


Stptember, 1824. R. C. 





Hine Arts. 
THe Diorama,—It is impossible to 
speak too highly of this exhibition, for 
nothing can exceed the perfect illusion 





of the pictures, particularly that of 


Chartres Cathedral, which, in our opin- 
ion, is shown in a far more picturesque 
manner than the interior of Canterbury 
Cathedral was. The relief and aerial per- 
spective of the various objects are truly 
wonderful, nor is the manner in which 
the shadows are produced at all less ex- 
traordinary. In fact they seem to be 
really shadows, and not dark colour laid 
on a flat surface. However well sha- 
dows are executed in other kinds of 
painting, the method by which they are 
produced is obvious; here, on the con- 
trary, it defies the nicest examimation.— 
In speaking of pictures we say that the 
shadows are either warm or cool, or 
opaque or transparent ; but here we see 
nothing more or less than mere shadow, 


without being able to assign to it any | 


technical or conventional quality. In 
this, it appears to us, consist the pecu- 
liar merit and the grand secret of the 
Diorama, and that which conters upon 
this species of painting that wonderful 
degree of illusion attainable by no other. 





The interior of Notre Dewan 
is more particularly distinguished 
this striking effect; and the scehe j " 
together one of the most pictures ve 
can well be imagined, It js with oa 
difficulty that the spectator ean 

suade himself that the objects h : 
holds are produced by the pencil . 
plane surface, more especially whe be 


he does not perceive the framing of the 
picture,—the only circumstance that re, 
minds him that the objects which he ig 
viewing are not real. The column ig 
the centre of the foreground, and the 
picture attached to it, have a relief abo, 
lutely deceptive. We would give some. 
thing to be permitted to examine thie 
painting quite close, and to satisfy our. 
selves as to the means by which 80 wom 
derful an effect is attained. Much, doubt 
lessly, depends upon the apparatus and 
mechanism by which the view is exhi. 
bited, the light being entirely confined 
to the picture; still even this dogs 
not account to us sufficiently for the 
magical illusion. The church is q 
particularly fine subject, owing to the 
rich and varied perspective, and the 
picturesque contrasts of light and shade, 
Nor are any of the details, when consi. 
dered singly, at all less admirable than 
the general effect. We have befor 
spoken of the picture attached to the 
column; but all the other various 
architectural features, particularly the 
capitals of the columns, and the se 
rics of bas-reliefs around the choir 
are executed with equal skill. The 
character, also, of the different materials 
is admirably expressed: for instance, 
the hard, solid, and somewhat grained 
surface of the columns, and all the little 
chips and flaws which occur on them, 
As we have said above, although aware 
that he is viewing a painted surface, 
the spectator can hardly persuade inl 
self that he is not looking at real ob 
jects; and we are of opinion that, je 
a person to look at the painting throug 
any smail aperture,—a chink in a wai, 
for instance,—so that his eye could not 
perceive the extremity of the picture, 
it would be impossible to detect t 
deception. ik 
The view of Brest Harbour 1s ; é 
wise admirably painted, although ¥ 
cannot say that the subject 1s by 7 
means a happy one. Here are no vel) 
characteristic or important ore 
nothing in either the situation pote 
buildings particularly worthy of ~~ 
we reeret, therefore, that the amy 
=) ? ‘Gel ° As this 
| should have made choice of it. “° a 
“species of pictorial representation ' © 
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ed to produce a vivid im- 
-. on the spectator, and transport 
pany distant spot the artist may 
, it is assuredly desirable, as a 
enhancement to the enjoyment, 
‘we. should be presented with the 
“af some place celebrated for the 
ys of its scenery, the grandeur of 
ces, or the historical associa- 
When the, 
oj of the enchanter can, with equal 
y, render visible a paradise or a 
he beautiful shores of Con- 
tinople oF the dismal fens of Lin- 
shite; the splendours of Genoa, 
ence, Venice, Rome, and Paris, or 
»ommon-place features of the Har- 
o of Brest; it surely argues little 
jment or taste to give the preference 
But if it be urged that 
ae of the subjects are trite and hack- 
wei,—which, by the bye, we are not 
wether disposed to admit,—there is 
ast field open, both with regard to 
stitectural or landscape scenery, 
iin the Spanish peninsula. 
tes of romance and fairy splendour | 
went themselves at each step within | 
zwalls of the Alhambra and the Ge- 
Cordova, Toledo, Seville, 
riardly known in this country, even 
‘ough the medium of prints: we may 
wi, too, that we are but very imper- 
ly acquainted with the more re- 
utkable features of even Madrid it- 
“i, We would suggest to the propri- 
“sthe necessity of selecting interest- 
gsubjects; more particularly as the 
®hovelty of the exhibition wears off, 
Vehave heard much with regard to 
comparative merits of the Diorama 
“Panorama; for ourselves, we think 
athe latter is far better adapted to: 
Mey a correct idea of situation, and. 
‘the relative position of the various 
“ts comprised in an extensive view. 
+ this species of representation, a 
“eis better mapped out before us ; 
“wethink that, with respect to mere 
Sot, nature, and truth, the palm 
x be adjudged to’ the Diorama. 
“her it would be possible, by any 
i to combine the two,—to exhi- 
ntinuous view quite around the 
“ator, as in the Panorama, with the 
et effect of the Diorama,—we 
Fhot; but, if ever it could be ac- 
sblshed, the effect would be prodi- 
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€ quit this pleasing exhibi- 
My Cannot help sayinz a word or | 

“pécting the simple and elegant | 
“I which this little salon is fitted | 
© transparent ceiling is parti- 
dutiful in itself, and has a most 


, for carrymg it into effect:—1. A society to 





happy effect. It has long been our opi- 
nion, that, for this species of decora- 
tion to be in character, the painting 
should be on a transparent surface, ei- 
ther glass or canvass, so as to admit the 
light downwards into the apartment. 
Such ceilings would be admirably well 
adapted to corridors and vestibules, 
where a strong light is not required. 

We are now got out of the Di- 
orama, yet we cannot part from the’ 
reader without advising him net to go 
home without first looking at a large. 
structure, erecting, we are informed, 
for Mr. Horner’s panoramic view from 
the top of St. Paul’s. There is really | 
something very imposing in the mere 
rough shell of this edifice, owing to its 
magnitude, the extent of unbroken sur- 
face, and the almost colossal proportions 
of the entrance. We know not how 
far it may keep its promise, but it cer- 
tainly bids fair to eclipse most of those 
puny, little, spruce, smirking edifices, 
the new shinee, 








Che Drama 
AND PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS. 


ENGLISH OPERA HousE.—Those who 
have seen Charles Mathews twice in 
any character, will invariably perceive 
that his second performance is better | 
than the first; such is the case with his 
Jonathan W. Doubikin, in Jonathan in 
England, which is an admirable piece 
of acting. The Frozen Lake seems also 
to increase in attraction, and Der Freis= | 
chutz to be as much admired as ever. 
HAYMARKET THEATRE.—A slight 
farce (which Mr. T. Dibdin thinks it 





necessary to disavow) has been brought 
out at this theatre, entitled ’T would | 
Puzzle a Conjuror; it 1s a light trifle, | 
with few faults and few merits. The | 
story 1s founded on that period of the | 
life of Peter the Great, when he worked 
in a Dutch dock-yard, and principally 
turns on the blunders of a Dutch bur- 
comaster, who was ignorant of his rank. 
Liston, as the Burgomaster, was as usual 
eminently ludicrous; Harley and Mrs. 
Chatterley had characters well adapted 
to their talents: the piece was suc- 
cessful. 
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Hiterature and =cience. 
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Dublin Mechanics’ Institute.—Proposals 
are circulating in Dublin, with the view of 
forming a Mechanics’ Institute in that city. 
The Dublin Freemans’ Journal gives the 
following outline of the plan, and states that 
arrangements are in a state of forwardness 


4 





Le furmed under the name of the Dublin 


Mechanics’ Institute, for the purpose of 
communicating to the subscribers practical 
instruction in the most useful departments 
of science.—-2. This society is to be main- 
tained by a subscription, to be paid by the 
members, at a rate not exceeding ten shil- 
lings in the year, payable monthly or quar- 
terly, at the option of the individuals sub- 
scribing, and also two and sixpence on ad- 
mission.—3. The fund so formed to be de- 
voted to the procuring courses of lectures 
on mechanics, chemistry, and other useful 
branches of science, by persons properly 
qualified, and in forming a collection: of 
books on these subjects.— 4. The advice 
and co-operation of scientific and other 
individuals, desirous of promoting the ob- 
ject of this institution, to be respectfully 
solicited.—5. The affairs of the institution 
to be managed by a committee chosen by 

y 


j the subscribers (two-thirds at least of suc 


committee to be composed of operative 
men), with powers to be fixed at a general 
meeting.—6. As soon as the preliminary 
arrangements shall have been formed, an 
invitation will be issued to all persons wish- 
ing to take part in this institution, to give in 
their names, previously to the calling ofa 
general meeting for its permanent manage 
nent, 

Britannia.—We have just seen the pros- 
pectus of a new German journal, announced 
under this title, for the ensuing year, of 
which the object is to afford the German 
public a complete panoramic view of all that 
relates to the state of society in this coun- 
try. ¢ England, particularly London, offers 
so much that is worthy of notice, that a 
clever observer needs only to set down what 
he daily sees and hears, m order to pro- 
duce a most imstructive and entertaming 
book. Commerce and trade ; the mechani- 
cal arts, legislation, political economy, the 
public courts of laws, science and art, the 
drama, public amusements, public and 
private society, clubs, &c.; noble works of 
charity; atrocious crimes, adventures, 
fraud and impositions of every description— 
in short all that is denoted life presents 
itself here so unreservedly, so characteris- 


tically, and in such an infinite variety of 
forms, that itis worth while to delineate this 


incessant succession of events, and to pour- 
tray them in as vivid colours as possible.’ 
Ifence it seems that the object of the work 
is to present all the characteristic traits of 
English society—its follies and frrvolities as 
well as its excellencies; not, we presume, 
1 the insulated and microscopic manner ot 
newspaper paragraphs, but worked up inty 
2 more polished and systematic form: tf 
well executed, such a publication will cer- 
tainly not be deficient in either information 
or amusement. It is to be conducted by a 
society of Germans, who are resident in 
London. 

The south bank of the Thames, near Wa- 
terloo Bridge, will shortly be cleared of no 
less than fifty old houses, which are now 
pulling down. The narrow dirty passage 
along the bank to Pedlar’s Acre and West- 
mnimster Bridge, called Narrow Wall, will be 
opened by the removal of the above ob- 
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structions, and rendered more commodious 
to passengers. It is now called Belvidere 
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OR, FACTS, FANCIES, AND RECOLLECTIONS. 
‘In general the models of judical eloquence 
of our neighbours, is but too imperfectly 
known in France. If the celebrity of the 
Erokins, the Mackuisach, the Philips, and 
so many other justly celebrated orators has 
reached us, few persons have examined in 
what it is founded.'—Nota Bene. This is 
the puff preliminary of ‘La Pandore,’ a 
‘ literary journal,’ to a translation of the 
pleadings of Messrs. Erokins and Mackui- 
sach of the English bar,—a translation as 
Jaithfal and elegant as that of their names. 
The gentlemen alluded to are, we presume, 
Erskine and Mackintosh. 


The following paragraph will remind: our 
readers of one of Asmodeus’s rambles, in 
which he describes Mr. Vallance’s mode of 
conveyance, of which it is a parody: —‘ If 
credit may be given to the journals of the 
United States, there is preparing in that 
country a wonder which will fill all Europe 
with the greatest admiration and jealousy. 
One Joseph Buchanan, of Hopkinsville, in 
Kentucky, has discovered a kind of process, 
perfectly new, by the aid of which he will be 
able to derive a power hitherto unthought 
of from the steam of water in the act of 
boiling, aud will apply it us well to travel- 
ling both by land as by sea. A mail-coach, 
for example, will proceed in the course of 
the day from Washington, the seat of 
government, to the most distant parts of 
the United States, both north and south— 
that is, a distance of between 250 and 300 
leagues. What is sull more surprising, a 
vessel furnished with this said apparatus 
will proceed with such velocity at sea, that 
the merchants of New York and Boston 
will require not more than one week to come 
to and from Europe. This will be at the 
rate of 3000 sea leagues in eight days, 375 
in twenty-four hours, or 155 1n an hour. 
Ji is said that, after the inventor of this has 
applied it to every thing that is doing on 
the surface of this earth, he will try it in 
discovenng the possibility of passing through 
the air. It is even said that it will require 
but ove day for him to come and see a play 
at Paris, and return the next day to tea 
with his wife and children !— Journal de 
Belgique. 


— 





Trish and Dutch Balls.—The bull re- 
lated by Sir J. Carr, in his travels through 
freland, of the [rish hangman, who, upon 
asking a criminal (about to be executed) 
for the customary bequest, and receiving 
it, exclaimed —‘ Long life to your honour,’ 
at the same moment that he drew the bolt 
which launched the unfortunate man into 
eternity — found its fellow in an in- 
cident at Antwerp. A criminal there, 
when condemned to be broken on the 
wheel, was permitted to have any thing he 
might require for sustenance, previous to 
his execution, A person «deservedly con- 
demned to this punishment for a murder 
he had committed, demanded a glass of 
beer; he obtained it, and was observed 
blowing off the froth which surmounted 
itstop. Upon being asked his reason for 
doing so, he exclaimed—‘ Om dat het 
zeer ongezond is.’ (Anglice) * Because 
it was very unwholesome.’ ‘The crimina! 
was executed in a few minutes afterwards 


Shaker Societies in the United States.— 
The first, and one of the largest, is at New- 
Lebanon, about two miles and a half south 
of Lebanon-Springs, in the county of Co- 
lumbia, state of New-York, twenty-five 
miles south-east from Albany, and contains 
between 5 and 600 persons. One at Wa- 
terviiet, seven miles north-east from Alba- 
ny, containing upwards of 200 members; 
one at Hancock, Berkshire county, Massa- 
chusetts, of 300 members; one at Tyring- 
ham, in the same county, containing 100 
members; one at Enfield, Hartford county, 
Connecticut, containing about 200 mem- 


bers; one at Ifarvard, Worcester county,” 


Massachusetts, coutaining 200 members; 
one at Shirley, Middlesex county, Massa- 
chusetts, containing 150 members; One at 
Canterbury, Rockingham county, New- 
Hampshire, containing upwards of 200 
members ; one at Enfield, New-Hampshire, 
contaimng 200 members; one at Alfred, 
Maine, containing 200 members; one at 
New-Gloucester, Maine, contaiming about 
150 members; one at Union village, War- 
ren cuunty, Ohto, containing nearly 600 
inembers; one at Watervliet, Montgomery 
county, Ohio, contaiming about 100 mem- 
bers; one at Pleasant-Iill, Mercer county, 
Kentucky, containing between 4 and 500 
imembers; one at South-Union, Logan 
county, Kentucky, containing between 3 
and 400 members; one at West-Union, 
Knox county, Indiana, containing upwards 
of 200 members. Most of the societies 
contain a number of large families; and 
each family is provided with one or more 
large and convenient dwelling-house and 
work-shops. In each society there is a 
house for public worship, and an office for 
the transaction of business. Their employ- 
ments are agriculture, horticulture, and 
domestic manufactures, which furnish a va- 
riety of articles for the market. 








Works published since our last notice—Kava- 
nab’s Wanderings of Lucan and Dinah, a poetical ro- 
mance, Svo. 10s.6d. Dr. Hirris's Natural History of 
the Bible, 8vo. 10s 6d Introductory Key to the Greek 
Language. Scott's Village Doctor, }2mo 3s. Gd. 
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THE ELEMENTS OF USEPUL LU 


spel r 
PINN OCK’S CATECHISMe 
ARTS and SCIENCES, price 94. each, . Of the 
form the basis of every branch of Useful Mitended tg 
aud are of themselves, in fact,‘ AnkE sito Knowledge 
and Sciences.’ The style in which they on Of the Any 
at once clear and simple, conveying estracan u 
youthful mind in a manner unattaiuab| Ts tOm tthe 
more elaborate aud comprehensive ark, Wie of 
while they fix ou the mind the leading Pa R. short, 
and the fandamental principles of Science the History, 
is relieved from the burden of retaining a ¢M 
Thee with “_ larger books necessarily aigget 
rey consist of separate Catechi 
subjects ;— : ° nieme oe the followieg 


Agriculture | History of P 
Algebra, 2 parts | H eee of say 
Ancient History History of 
Ancient Geography History of America 9 
Architecture History of the Jews 
Arithmetic Icthyology 
Astronomy Italian Grammar 
Bible and Gospel Land Surveying 
Botany Latin Grammar 
British Geography, 2 parts Logic 
British Biography Mechanics 
British Law edicine 
Classical Biography Meutal Philosophy 
Chemistry Mineralogy 
Chronology Modern History 
Conchology Morality ' 
Drawing Music 
Duty of Children to Pa-) Mythology, 

rents | Natural History 
Electricity Navigation 
Eutomology Ornithology 
Knuglish Grammar Painting in Oi) 
French Grammar Perspective 
First Catechism Poetry 
General Knowledge Religion 
Geography Religious Denomiuation 
Geometry Rhetorie 
German Grammar Sacred Geography 
Greek Grammar Scripture History 
Hebrew Grammar Spanish Grammar 
Heraldry Trade and Commerce 
History of England Universal] History 
History of Scotland Use of the Globes, 2 parts, 
History of Ireland Terrestrial and Celestia, 





The Proprietors of these Publications respectfully ub 
mit the following Opinion of the Lord Chancellor of 
Eugland (the especial Guardian of British Youth)a 
Balivered by him in the Court of Chancery, Jay, 
1819 :— 

Mr. Wetherell having applied to the Lord Chanegia 
to grant an INJUNCTION to restrain certain 
sellers from printing, publishing, and sel 
Editions of Pinnock's Catechisms, the nals of 
which he denominated ‘useful Compendiums of lr 
struction for the JavenHe Classes of Society ;’ his 
ship, on comparing the spurious Copies with the G& 
nuine Works, granted the Injunctiou ; and, after bar 
ing attentively examined the latter, was pleased 
make the following important observation on them:~ 
‘It appears to me that Adults might be greatly bene 
fited by the instruction these Books contain, as well 
the Younger Brauches of Society.’ 

The Publishers respectfully beg leave to obser, 
that, iudepeadent of the high encomium above met 
tioned, ‘ Pinnock's Catechisms’ have met with the 
neral approbation of a most numerous and respe 
Class of intelligent Teachers. They need ouly to be se 
ty» insure their universal adoption; the infovamalies 
they contain iu so small a compass being unparallele, 
and the style in which they are written, combing 
ease, conciseness, aud perspicuity. Re 

‘Being led to look into these works, we lave 
pleasingiy surprised at the variety and accuracy? 
information they contain, within so small a compe 
and in so excellent a form ; and we must say, that blr 
convenient, accurate, well-arranged, and propet ont 
cations, were never submitted to general observa 
—Lit. Gaz. 
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Editions, externally resembling the ay . ml hic every pe 
lated throughout the Kiugdom. The Fa + such 8 | te for the f 
therefore, be cautious to purchase none bu Whit Five We tin 
have the names of the Publishers (G. aud W. 9: Proceed to 


taker) iu the Title- pages. 4 
PINNOCK’S CATECHISMS, com i alf 
fine Paper, in 10 vols. price £4. 4s. neatly maria . 
Printed for G, and W. B. Whittaker, Ave" 
London :— Published by Davidson, at No. peo 
Street, Strand; where advertisements OFT ia 
and communications ‘ for the Edttor (pos arta 
to be addressed. Sold also by Simpkin 7, Reichard 
Stationers’ Hall Court ; Ray, Creed Lane; ad 
Cornhill ; Chapple, Pall Malt; agg eee ans 
Street, Edinburgh; Griffin avd Co., G ae Prine 
by all other Booksellers and Newsvenders 
by Davidson, 16, Serle’s Place, Carey Stree. 
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